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CONVERSATION, NOT DISCOURSE. 


A Frencuman remarked of a gentleman in company, 
in whom he could not discover any other quality sus- 
ceptible of a compliment, that he had ‘a great talent 
for silence.’ This, under an equivocal appearance, is 
a compliment, for to possess the self-control required 
for the holding of one’s tongue is no unimportant gift. 
It is well to be able to talk; but it is also well to be 
able to listen. Without this there can be no conver- 
sation; there only can be discourse, which in company 
must ever be a bore. 

Some persons do occasionally allow others to speak, 
without those other people deriving much benefit from 
the concession. It is the fault of many of my friends, 
nay, I know whole families affected by the peculiarity, 
only to pause while another speaks, and then to go on 
with their own stream of ideas, saying nothing apropos 
to what they have heard but ‘ yes’ or ‘indeed,’ pro- 
nounced probably in a way which implies that they 
have not taken in a single idea from what was said. It 
is only an advanced stage of the disease, when no pause 
is allowed except on the merest compulsion, and no- 
thing is heard in the circle of company but one cease- 
less rattle of the hailstorm of loquacity from one 
person. Such discourse is sometimes not bad in it- 
self; but this is nothing to the purpose. Though it 
be replete with intelligence and cleverness, it is not 
the less a pest if it precludes others from uttering 
their sentiments—if, in short, it prevents conversation. 
In general, however, loquacity is not attended by either 
brilliancy or any more solid quality. It is almost in- 
variably full of repetition—repetition of words, repeti- 
tion of sentences, repetition of ideas—one principle 
ruling with the discourser, that he must be saying 
something in order to keep ‘possession of the house.’ 
We are usually condemned, in the company of such a 
person, not merely to keep our own good things to 
ourselves, and to lose all the benefits of the excitement 
derivable from conversation, but to hear things said ill, 
and at great length, which we could have said twenty 
times better ourselves, if we had thought them worth 
saying at all. 

There is a point of view in which ‘ discoursing’ may 
be regarded, somewhat different from that in which we 
usually see it regarded, and of no less importance. This 
is as respects the moral destiny of the discourser him- 
self. He shuts himself out from learning anything in 
the society of his fellow-creatures. He goes from Dan 
to Beersheba, afd makes all barren. A friend and con- 
tributor has stated this so clearly and practically, that 
we give it as a good illustration, both of the tyranny of 
the talker and the sufferings of the talkee. 

‘Having, from position and the direction of my 
studies,’ says he, ‘ acquired a sort of character as a 


cicerone in my native city, I am frequently honoured by 
the introduction of strangers to my attentions and good 
offices. I always do gladly what I can for their grati- 
fication, seldom failing to invite them to my house, 
besides conducting them to whatever public objects are 
worth seeing. It may sound oddly, but it is a fact, 
that only a small portion of these strangers allow them- 
selves to be instructed or informed by anything I have 
to tell them. It is what I might almost describe as the 
general case, that my new acquaintance is far more 
eager to tell me what he knows of other places and 
things, than to listen to what I have to tell him of the 
places and things now under his actual attention. He 
may have started at the beginning with a declaration 
of his satisfaction in being introduced to one possessed 
of so much of the local intelligence which is useful to a 
stranger ; but it is all the same. He begins to talk—he 
continues to talk—he ends talking. - I may have, at the 
most, been able to arrest him for a minute before a par- 
ticular object, while I recounted what I knew about it, 
or pointed out its most notable beauties. But even 
during such intervals, it was evident that he bridled in 
his struggling muse with pain, and waited with impa- 
tience till he could with decency cut me short, in order 
that he might launch once more into his own nobler 
strain—possibly a detail or discussion of something ten 
thousand miles away from the object of his visit, and 
which might have been quite as well detailed or dis- 
cussed at any other time. Is not this a strange anomaly 
in human conduct? Yet I assure you it is what Iam 
continually meeting with. Certainly one out of every 
three men and women who professedly come to get the 
benefit of my ciceroneship, goes away without properly 
hearing one word I have to say; and all from being 
so much more disposed to be speakers than listeners. 
What is very provoking, I sometimes hear of such 
persons telling the introducing friend afterwards that 
they did not wonder at my having such a repute in my 
particular walk; they had found my conversation so 
instructive ; as if they had done nothing but listen to 
me all the time we were together. 

*Some time ago I had a lady sent to me with a 
strong recommendation, and I lost no time in bringing 
her before some of the best company I could command. 
Our party was small, but it comprehended two or three 
extremely clever agreeable persons—persons, too, who 
were “ lions” in their own way. What was the result ? 
The stranger began with a string of commonplace talk 
before she had sat down. Ere three minutes had elapsed, 
I exchanged a look with my wife, implying our com- 
mon sense of the genus she belonged to. Our prophetic 
souls were justified. There was no end to the lady’s 
chat. If I contrived, now and then, to get a remark 
thrown in, she waited till it was done, and then went 
on without reference to it, as if it had made no impres- 
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sion upon her mind. My clever friends were kept in 
silence the whole evening. At last our visitor departed 
in the highest spirits, as if she had accomplished some 
great mission. And soshe had. She had succeeded in 
keeping up a talk for three hours, to her own infinite 
satisfaction. I only felt how great a drawback it was 
from her triumph that she had failed entirely to benefit 
by her accidental rencontre with two or three of the 
most intelligent and reflecting persons of our age—men 
with whom she might never meet again. In exchange 
for this, and for the local information of an interesting 
kind which was at her command, and which might 
have been of considerable use to her during the re- 
mainder of her stay in our city, she had obtained— 
what ?—only the pleasure of hearing her own tongue 
rain off insipid chat about nothings and nobodies for 
three hours together. 

‘I write this in sober earnest, as an account of facts 
which fell under my observation. Be it for you to 

hilosophise the subject. I would only add, that this 
focontrollable spirit of talk strikes me as one of the 
greatest misfortunes that can befall a human being, 
seeing that it almost precludes all receipt of instruction. 
Such a mind may see new things, but it can get none 
by hearing. One great channel of intelligence is shut 
up. Such a person, I conceive, might go over the 
world, and come back nearly as ignorant as at the 
outset; while a much duller person, who could listen, 
would return laden with a prodigious stock of infor- 
mation.’ 

To this we can add an amusing experience of our 
own, the hero of which is a literary man of some note. 
We were both at a party in London a few years ago, 
where General Miller, who had recently returned with 
many laurels from South America, was the principal 
lion present. My friend came up against me in the 
crowded drawing-room. 

* Do not stop me,’ said he, glaring anxiously around: 
* I must see him: I have been promised an introduction, 
and I feel the interview to be a necessity.’ 

* Whom do you mean?’ we inquired. 

* Why, Miller—that prodigious fellow, who can tell a 
South American bullet by the feel! It is worth a 
thousand pounds to me to know such a man: don’t 
stop me;’ and catching a glimpse of the general talking 
with our hostess, who had promised to introduce him, 
he bore gallantly up through the crowd. Being curious 
to witness the introduction, we followed at his heels. 
The cabalistic words were pronounced, the bows ex- 
changed, and our friend drew himself up. 

* General Miller,’ said he, ‘I am overjoyed to make 
your acquaintance. I consider this, in fact, a re- 
markable moment in my life, and a moment from 
which henceforward I—hem—shall date my proudest 
thoughts!’ 

* Upon my word, sir, you are very’—— 

* Not at That land which was the field of your 
exploits has haunted me like a passion; and an intro- 
duction to one so thoroughly conversant with her 
arcana, and whose history is so inextricably interwoven 
with her fate, must unquestionably be a matter of the 
very highest interest to me. You must often have 
meditated on the chance which robbed Portugal of the 
honour of discovering America ’——~ 

* Sir, I do not ’—— 

* Frankly, I stand corrected. I was wrong to say 
“ chance ;” for it was really the perfidy of John IL, as 
you were about to observe, which drove the Genoese 
pilot into. the arms of Spain. Think of three large 
crazy boats—for you know they could not be called 
ships—for such an expedition, and a cost of not more 


than L.4000! Think of the position of the gallant 
Colon, when his despairing crew broke at length into 
open mutiny! Well, sir, the fragment of a tree with 


red berries, floating on that desert ocean, was like the 
olive branch brought by the dove into the ark; and 
then — that ever memorable tenth of October ’—— 

‘ t, sir’. lected 


* Old style—I was going to say old style (thank you) 
—when the new world was for the first time trod by 
European foot. Columbus fancied that he was among 
the Indian isles, and that China and Japan were not far 
off: hence the name of West Indies still retained by his 
first discoveries. Amerigo Vespucci came later into the 
field (with Ojeda’s expedition, you know), and gave his 
own name to the entire continent! Think of that! 
The reason was, that Amerigo was not a mere com- 
mander: he was an author—he wrote a book. Eh, 
general? He! he! he!’ 

‘ Sir, I must really ’—— 

‘Oh, I was only in jest. It was undoubtedly a 
usurpation of the right of Columbus. Well, sir, the 
Portuguese now followed in the track of the Spaniards, 
and discovered Brazil; then came the abandonment of 
Columbus by the capricious tyrants whose reign his 
genius had rendered illustrious: he was carried in 
chains to Spain, and afterwards permitted, as a favour 
conferred upon his old age, to endeavour to find a pas- 
sage to India by the way of America, and, while look- 
ing for a strait into the Pacific, to discover an important 
part of the mainland. Now’—— 

* But really, sir, all this ’—— 

‘Is introductory (thank you)—merely introductory. 
The colony planted originally by Columbus in Hispa- 
niola made the natives virtually slaves, and then thinned 
their numbers with fire and sword to such purpose, that 
in fifteen years the population had decreased from a mil- 
lion to 60,000. ‘This was partly made up, however—for 
the mines could not be worked for want of labourers—by 
the importation from the continent of 40,000 new slaves. 
And now we come to the conquest of New Spain by 
Cortes, and that of Peru by Pizarro in’—— 

* Good sir ’——. 

‘I know all that. These Mexicans and Peruvians 
were really civilised nations, whereas the other Ameri- 
cans were in a state of innocent savagism. Cortes, 
notwithstanding, marched his handful of Spaniards to 
the capital of a vast and populous country, took pos- 
session of the person of the Emperor Montezuma, loaded 
him with chains, and burned his son and the chief offi- 


cers of his army alive. His atrocities at length roused | 


the indignation sufficiently to overpower the cowardice 
of the natives; and surrounding his little force, they 
compelled him, with much slaughter, to retreat. On 
obtaining reinforcements, however, he returned, cap- 
tured the city of Mexico, and with it subdued the liber- 
ties of the entire country. The success of Pizarro at 
Caxamalca was equally wonderful. He got hold of the 
Inca; held him to ransom for a roomful of gold, and 
this being duly paid, put him to death, and rendered all 
Peru a Spanish province. When this was done’—— 
* Once for all, sir, I beg you to excuse me !’ 


‘And with good cause. The modern history of | 
South America is your own, and it would come more | 


gracefully from lips. But it now waxes late, and 
I must be satisted fi for the present with this delightful 
and profitable conversation. 
readily forget so rich a treat, so valuable an inter- 
communion !’ 
General Miller, shaking him by the hand with great 
alacrity, dived in an instant to the farther end of the 
room. 

‘ Well, said we, ‘ how do you like him?’ 

* He is a prodigious fellow! I would not have missed 
this for a thousand pounds!’ For months after, he 
expatiated upon the honour and advantage he had 
enjoyed, and we were told that he proposed to the 
booksellers a ‘ Continuation of Robertson’s History of 
America,’ on the strength of his intercommunion with 
the patriot- 

We remember another interview of a less gratifying 
nature, in which the interlocutors, who had been espe- 
cially introduced, were both talkers. When this is the 
case, it is no amicable ride-and-tie affair, but a headlong 
race, in which the —_ grapple as they fly. On the 
occasion referred to, it was curious to observe how 


Believe me, I shall not | 
Our friend bowed respectfully; and | 
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closely the opinions they formed of each other coin- 
cided. ‘ He is a sensible man,’ said one; ‘he talks 
well, nobody better ; but, hang it, he talks too much! I 
could not get in a word edgeways the whole time.’ The 
other, on being asked how he liked his new friend, re- 
plied candidly that he liked him much—very much 
indeed. ‘But he has one fault,’ added he: ‘ so absorb- 
ing a passion for hearing his own voice, that he will 
listen to nobody else. I do not think, moderately speak- 
ing, I was able to utter a dozen words from first to 
ast |’ 

These are examples of ‘discoursers,’ ‘ outpourers,’ 
* monopolisers,’ call them what you will. Living sole- 
cisms they are in themselves, wretched nuisances to 
others. Our correspondent calls on us to philosophise on 
the subject. We are not disposed to do so; but we may 
remark that the foundation of the evil appears to us to 
be a kind of intemperance. The fault is found very 
frequently in literary men of intense activity of brain, 
and whose writings are rather effusions of telling words 
than of solid ideas. They engross conversation under 
the same incontrollable thirst of excitement which 
drives other men to drams and opium. It is for this 
reason that the conversation of a set of simply well- 
educated men of moderate talents is often found more 
agreeable than that of a set of clever writers or cele- 
brated orators. 


THE GOLD-SEEKERS. 


Tue insatiable thirst for gold which distinguished the 
early Spanish conquerors of South America, is still a 
characteristic of many of their descendants, who form 
part of a nomadic population that frequent the immense 
and scantily-peopled regions lying between the United 
States and the fertile provinces of northern Mexico. 
The three great branches of the commerce of the country 
here find a host of lawless representatives. The hunters 
are the most active supporters of the trade in skins and 
furs; that in leather and cattle is followed by the 
vaqueros ; while that in precious metals falls to the lot 
of the gambusinos, or gold-seekers. The work of a recent 
traveller presents us with some particulars concerning 
the habits and precarious mode of life of the Jatter, 
which, in the highest degree adventurous, are compara- 
tively but little known. 

Under the denomination of gambusinos is included a 
host of vagabond miners, practical metallurgists, who 
seem endowed with a marvellous instinet for the dis- 
covery of veins of gold, more abundant in the north than 
in any other part of the States. Without capital to 
carry on subterranean excavations, they are obliged to 
content themselves with skimming the surface. Their 
wonderful tact is assisted by certain general indications. 
The matrix of the mineral is almost always composed of 
quartz rocks, which in some spaces are scattered for 
leagues over the scorched soil in irregular projecting 
masses called crest e g ino never travels 
without his barreta, a pointed iron bar. By the aid of 
this instrument he detaches portions of the rock, which 
he afterwards submits to the action of a violent fire, and 
continues or abandons his labour in accordance with the 
quantity of mineral they contain. Sometimes a frag- 
ment breaks off glittering with grains of gold ; the soli- 
tary explorer then labours with redoubled energy, and 
forgets all his privations while peo | the vein, which 
he pursues until it penetrates too deeply into the earth. 
He then sells the mine to any one able to buy it, and, 
like the American squatter, removes without regret to a 
new field of labour. The same instinct leads the gam- 
businos to explore the rivers for gold dust; this is, if 
possible, a more dangerous and exciting occupation than 
the other. They follow the rivers and torrents to their 
sources in the mountains, meeting frequently in their 
adventurous journeys with the Indians, who are vigilant 
competitors in the same occupation, and kill the in- 
peas 2 without mercy. Sometimes, by diverting a stream, 
they discover a vein of metal which repays them for all 
their fatigues, sufferings, and privations; and on their 


return, laden with booty, whole families, excited by the 
promise of wealth, set out to brave the dangers of the 
wilderness in search of the El Dorado. In some instances 
the greatest discoveries are made when least expected, at 
times of such a nature as to rival the wonders of fairy 
tales. Enormous lumps of gold have been found in the 
dead ashes of the camp fire, or among the shapeless 
blocks of stone that strew the surface of the soil; some 
have been seen by casual adventurers of a dazzling 
brightness, a certain indication of mineral wealth. Ac- 
cording to calculations, one-fourth part of the gold an- 
nually exported by Mexico is collected by the labours of 
the gambusinos. 

The head-quarters of the gold-seekers are two villages, 
Bacuache and Nacoma, situated at opposite sides of the 
mountain-chain washed by the two branches of the river 
Uris. They are separated by an arid desert of many 
leagues in extent from other civilised communities, and 
the inhabitants of one village regard the others with 
mortal enmity, and take every opportunity to cut off 
parties or individuals whom they encounter while ex- 
ploring the mountain. Desirous of making himself 
acquainted with the locality, which presents many inte- 
resting geological features, and with the people, the 
writer of the narrative about to be given set out with a 
guide to visit them. During the first day’s journey, the 
latter held on his way seemingly unconscious of the pre- 
sence of a companion ; but at nightfall he reined up his 
horse, saying, as he seized the other’s bridle, ‘ What can 
be better? Here we have water for ourselves, grass for 
our horses, plenty of wood, and, above all, in these blue- 
flowered lianas we have a sovereign remedy against serpent 
bites. Do you not admire,’ he added, while unsaddling 
the horses, * how Providence has always placed the remedy 
by the side of the danger? Wherever you see the lianas, 
it is a sign that rattlesnakes are in abundance. Do you 
see that bird yonder like a pheasant flying round and 
round above us, and that black one, about the size of a 
pigeon? They are the two most formidable enemies of 
the snakes, and they are endowed with an admirable 
instinct for their destruction. Their presence here proves 
what I said—that these places are infested with ser- 
pents. 

‘Then why stop here?’ inquired the traveller, whom 
we shall now leave to narrate his own tale. 

‘ Because,’ replied Anastasio the guide, ‘we shall find 
the same inconvenience everywhere, without being cer- 
tain of the same advantages.’ 

So saying, he threw the two heavy saddles on the 


ground, an —— the sheepskins on one side, re- | 
uested me to lie down while he prepared supper. After 
bed with a 


the meal, while stretched on my temporary 

saddle for a pillow, I asked my companion whether he 
had ever been to Bacuache. He smiled at what he con- 
sidered the simplicity of the question, and replied that 
every one went at least once in his life. 

* And were you not tempted to become a gold-seeker ?’” 
I inquired. 

To which he rejoined in a melancholy tone, ‘ No; it is 
sometimes a horrible trade, and my apprenticeship to it 
disgusted me for ever.’ 

At my request Anastasio proceeded:—‘I was scarcely 
fifteen years old—now I am thirty-five—when my 
father, who was an enterprising gambusino, heard of 
a valuable plant of gold, and took me and my two 
brothers to go and search it. The accounts given by 
my father’s informant, who accompanied us, had so in- 
flamed our imaginations, that we lost no time on the 
way. At the end of the sixth day we reached the last 
settlement on the borders of the desert, where we each 
contributed something towards paying for a mass before 
continuing our journey. The plant of which we were 
in quest was on the edge of a small stream, but before 
reaching it, we had to cross the hot sandy plains where 
not a drop of water was to be met with. One evenin 
we were dying of thirst, with only a single gou 
full of water left among five. So great was our suffer- 
ing, that at last we began to fight for possession of the 
gourd. In the heat of the struggle a blow with a knife 
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was struck, and my father fell stabbed by the hand of 
his friend. At the sight of the blood streaming from the 
wound, my elder brother inflicted summary vengeance 
upon the assailant. We gathered round our father, who, 
in the agony occasioned by his wound, begged vehemently 
for water. I rushed to the gourd, but, alas! all its con- 
tents had been lost by being upset in our quarrel! The 
night came on, during which our parent’s intreaties for 
water, growing fainter and fainter, were the only sounds 
that disturbed the awful silence of the desert. We 
wandered about like madmen, without knowing what to 
do to comfort him: there was nothing around us but 
bare sand. At last my father’s moanings ceased—he 
was dead! I wept by his side till the sun rose, when 
in the sand, reddened by the blood that had flowed from 
the wound, we saw the glitter of gold. But I need not 
tell you, senor, that not one of us would touch it. We 
consulted together: he who could have guided us to the 
plant was dead, and we were compelled to retrace our 
steps, after burying the dead body of our father, but 
leaving the other to bleach upon the sand. That is the 
reason why I have disliked the trade of gold-seeker ever 
since.’ 

* And what became of your brothers?’ I asked, as Anas- 
tasio came to a pause. 

‘The eldest, like myself, determined not to be a gam- 


| busino; but Pedro, the next to me, kept on; I daresay 


we shall find him at Bacuache.’ 

After two days of further travel we reached the savage 
valley in which Bacuache is situated ; small parties of 
men, reckless and brutal in appearance, were washing 
gold in the beds of the rapid streams that ran down 
the mountain. To Anastasio’s inquiry for his brother, 
they replied by pointing to a torrent on the opposite side 
of the valley. We rode to the place indicated, where, 
on climbing the slope, we found a man up to his waist 
in the stream, busily engaged in constructing a dam, by 
piling stones one on the other. It was Pedro. A cor- 
dial, and even solemn recognition took place between the 
brothers, who had not seen each other for some years. 
Pedro invited us to take up our quarters in his hut, 
informing us at the same time that we ran considerable 
risk, as the gambusinos of Nacoma were at open war with 
those of Bacuache. I alighted, and seated myself on the 
bank of the torrent, as the gold-seeker still continued to 
work at the dam, and questioned him as to the cause of 
his wish to divert the stream. 

* Senor,’ replied Pedro, ‘from the fall that you see up 
yonder to this place, there is not a pebble or grain of 
sand in the brook that has not been through my hands: 
the result is beyond my hopes, and that is why I began 
the dam, now almost finished.’ This answer left me as 
far as ever from the object of my inquiry; and Pedro 
continued, at the same time taking a lump of gold about 
the size of a nut, with the edges s and unworn, from 
a leathern bag concealed beneath his shirt: ‘ Listen,’ he 
said: ‘what would you think of the plant you were 
searching, if you found such a specimen as this?’ 

* That the vein was not far off,’ I rejoined ; ‘ since there 
has not been time for the lump to become worn by fric- 
tion.’ 

* True,’ was the reply; ‘and the slope about here is the 
place where it came from.’ 

* But are you not afraid of being attacked by those who 
may envy you your good fortune?’ 

*I am prepared for it,’ answered the gambusino ; ‘ but 
do not fear it. From my infancy I have been accus- 
tomed to the dangers of my profession. I have learned 
prudence as well as daring, and hid away in safety a 
considerable part of my booty. In case of misfortune, 
I shall and od hidingplace to my brother Anastasio. 
Do not think, senor, that it is cupidity that urges me 
on, in thus risking my life so frequently in our scorch- 
ing deserts: I only obey an invincible instinct. I am 
like the torrent destined to carry down and scatter gold 
in the plains.’ 

While speaking, the gambusino had kept on working 
at the dam, and the bed of the stream was now nearly 
dry. Believing himself near the source of the gold, he 


plunged his two hands into the soft soil, and brought up 
a quantity of clayey gravel, which he washed carefully in 
a large wooden bowl provided for the purpose. No signs 
of gold were visible, until, after repeated trials, a few 
minute grains glistened in the sediment. These the 
gold-seeker collected, placing them in a small piece of 
reed, and stopping the ends with wax. He then went 
twenty paces lower down the stream, where the first 
handfuls of soil contained several lumps of gold. Here 
was an indication that the vein lay somewhere between 
the two places where the earth had been taken up for 
washing. Sure of the locality, the gambusino seized his 
pike and drove it vigorously into the bank, where it struck 
against a rock. After repeated blows, a piece of the hard 
stone was knocked off, which he examined with a per- 
fectly immovable countenance. At last, placing a finger 
upon his lip, as though to recommend me to silence, he 
put on an appearance of disappointment, while deposit- 
ing the fragment of quartz in one of the pockets of his 
vest; he then kicked down the stones of which the dam 
was constructed, the water again leaped along in its ori- 
ginal course, and hid all traces of his labours. 

With the same disappointed air he then invited me 
to follow him to his cabin, whither Anastasio had already 
preceded us. No sooner, however, had we entered and 
closed the door, than Pedro immediately changed his de- 
meanour, which had been assumed to deceive any lurk- 
ing spies without, and cried joyfully, as he tossed the 
piece of stone to his brother, ‘ You were right, Anastasio; 
the past has done nothing for me yet, but what ought to 
be the future of the owner of a vein like that? Still 
more gold,’ he added with enthusiasm, ‘which will see 
the light, and pass from hand to hand.’ 

After Anastasio had expressed his admiration and asto- 
nishment at the beauty of the specimen, delicately lined 
in every direction with threads of gold, the labours of the 
eventful day ceased, and we all retired to rest. I had 
been asleep for some hours, when a sudden glare of light 
and a confused shouting awoke me. I started up. On the 
opposite side of the valley a tall pine-tree was wrap 
in flames, from the trunk below to the topmost branches, 
A number of men were running wildly about in the light 
of the raging fire, shouting, ‘ Nacoma, Nacoma!’ Anas- 
tasio and Pedro were already armed, and prepared to 
join in repelling what was supposed to be an attack of 
the people from the village on the opposite side of the 
mountain. My guide took the opportunity to geese 
to his brother the dangers of the perilous trade he had 
chosen, and to persuade him to abandon it. But shak- 
ing his head, Pedro replied with an emphatic ‘ Never!’ 
and pointing to a dark corner of the hut, showed me his 
partner lying wounded on a low bed. 

*To abandon him now,’ he said, ‘ would be to kill 
him. A few days more will decide his fate. I count upon 
your generosity, senor: you will stay and protect him 
while we go on the scout. Should I not return, dig up 
the earth under that bed, and you will find the store of 
gold which I have collected on this plant. There is enough 
to give my poor associate Christian burial, and to be of 
= service to you in addition. It is a secret which I 

ave never intrusted to any human being, but it would 
be a pity that it should not see the day and circulate.’ 

The gambusino turned to leave the hut with Anastasio, 
but checked himself, as he made a remark which revealed 
more of his singular character. ‘ In case you fear taking 
charge of such an inheritance, by reason of the attempts 
that might be made to deprive you of it, scatter it rather 
than leave it buried; for once out of the earth, gold is 
made for man’s profit—such is the will of Providence.’ 

At these words the brothers left the hut with cutlasses 
in their hands. I sat for some time musing on my 
strange position, and listening for the sounds of strife, 
which I doubted not would soon disturb the silence. 
Pedro and my guide, however, were not long absent. 
The alarm was a false one. The fire, now scarcely per- 
ceptible, had been kindled by a poor maniac, in triamph 
over the death of two of the gold-seekers, who, he fancied, 
had waylaid and murdered his only son. At the end of 
six days I left Bacuache with Anastasio, glad to quit a 
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district where no law was respected but that of the 
strongest. Some time afterwards, I heard that Pedro, 
| faithful to his vocation, and the extraordinary impulses 
by which he was actuated, had sold the rich vein at whose 
| discovery I was present, and betaken himself once more 
to the perilous occupation of gold-seeking—scaling the 
rugged heights, and penetrating deeper into the savage 
ravines of the range, with a perseverance and energy that 
| were to cease only in one of the numerous fatalities inci- 
dent to his adventurous profession. I was much im- 
pressed by the sincerity with which he regarded himself 
as an instrument in the hands of Providence for the dis- 
| covery of gold that would otherwise have remained hid- 
den; and have preserved this record of my acquaintance 
|| with him as an extraordinary instance of apparently dis- 
| interested, though mistaken character, in a country where 
|| treachery and violence have long been the principal social 
elements. 


A DAY IN THE SALT DISTRICTS. 

* ARE you for Northwich?’ was my inquiry on leaving 
| the train at the Chelford station of the North-Western 
Railway, addressed to the driver of an uncommonly 
smart omnibus, painted in vermilion and white, and 
horsed with a capital pair of animals, whose appearance 
was eloquent of good fare, good grooming, and a con- 
siderate whip. ‘Yes, sir,’ was the reply; and jumping 
up, I was soon seated by his side, and on my way to the 
saliferous regions of the ‘ wiches,’ as the Cheshire folk 
call them. An hour’s ride through smiling fields, along 
a road whose borders glittered with wayside flowers of 
every kind and hue, now overhung with far-extending 
branches, now mounting up a gentle hill, and creeping 
across a green common, now descending, and threading 
the depths of a miniature forest, where rank vegetation 
marked the quiet course of a shallow, but silent river, 
brought us to Knutsford. This is an old-fashioned, but 
clean and wholesome-looking town, consisting of a few 
streets, a church, a large jail, and a factory or two. 
Changing horses at a tavern, a little in front of which 
was an angel on a great sign, employed in the unangelic 
office of squeezing two bunches of grapes, while further 
on up the street—which was full of inns and taverns— 
gleamed the more terrific representation of St George 
| dealing summarily with one of the Sauri, we were again 
on our way to our destination. Three-quarters of an 
hour more brought us in sight of Northwich, whose 
hazy atmosphere, polluted by the smoke of a number of 
large chimngys, marks its position before it can be actu- 
ally descried by the traveller. Approaching nearer, the 
tall shafts of the salt-mines, with their engine-houses of 
bright-red brick, at the upper part of which the half- 
beam of the labouring steam-engine may be seen in 
ceaseless motion, dragging up to the light of day the 
secret treasures of the earth, assure us that we have 
actually entered the salt district, the exploration of 
which was the special object of our visit. Dismounting 
from the florid vehicle, and unpocketing an introductory 
letter to a resident friend, I was soon put in the way of 
getting together all the information I was in quest of 
upon this important trade and manufacture. Being 
kindly received by the proprietor of one or two exten- 
sive mines of rock-salt, I was escorted by him to a very 
large and old salt-mine in full work, and taking a guide 
with me, I pre to descend with him in a salt 
bucket. But before taking the reader down with us, a 
remark must be made upon the aspect and character of 
the salt regions. 

If we ascend any elevation in this neighbourhood, 
commanding a prospect of any extent, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the level aspect of the land in 
every direction, interrupted, however, occasionally by a 
few insignificant hills, which are in some places isolated, 
while in others they form determinate lines dividing 
the country into sections. In the most southern of 


these salt is found almost exclusively, being confined 
to the valleys of the Weaver River and those of its 
tributary streams. This section of the Cheshire plain 
is remarkable for the disposition of its hills, which 
are so arranged as to form a basin of considerable 
extent at its inner borders, but narrowing as it ap- 
proaches the sea. The river Weaver, at first an insig- 
nificant stream, but enlarged by subsequent additions, 
and by the hand of man, into a navigable current, has 
its course through the central portion of this basin. 
Standing in this position, and looking on so large a 
tract of land, whose level surface is only broken for 
some distance by woody knolls, it requires but a small 
effort of the imagination to carry back the mind to the 
time when curling waters occupied the space now 
adorned with woods, green pastures, and yellow corn- 
fields, and enlivened by gentlemen’s country-seats, and 
labourers’ cottages, or nearer at hand by the busy, 
steaming, smoking town of Northwich itself. 

The pit’s mouth, however, is no place for a reverie, 
as every minute brings up great loads of rock-salt, 
which are seized by a couple of half-naked brawny 
men, and cast into carts, waiting to be filled. Nor, 
indeed, did I and my companion look very imaginative 
persons, as with rusty old hats, the manufacture of some 
long bygone period, and miners’ jackets, all grimy with 
earth-staius, and other suitable apparel, we got into the 
bucket, and began to descend into the mine. Going 
down is a far more unpleasant sensation than that of 
ascending; and as by and by we got lower and lower, 
until we lost the daylight, and sank by jerks, which 
told us we were at the mercy of the panting iron giant 
above, down and down into the still, cold, and dark pit, 
a strange uncarthly feeling crept over us, which was 
not altogether dissipated by the jerk of the bucket 
upon the solid floor at the bottom of the pit. We both 
jumped out, and trod with uncertain steps the dry rock- 
salt under our feet. All seemed impenetrable darkness, 
save for the twinkling of a few miners’ candles here 
and there. My guide, more accustomed to the transi- 
tion, was soon able to see as well as in daylight, but 
my eyes refused their office for at least ten minutes, 
after which most objects became tolerably visible, and 
were increasingly so to the end of my stay in these 
subterranean regions. As the period of my visit was 
in the middle of summer, and on a warm, sunny day, 
the impression as to temperature was that of cold. The 
air, however, was very dry, and as there was no per- 
ceptible current, the coldness was not disagreeable. 
Miners were busily engaged in all parts of the mine. 
Some were labouring with the ‘ pick,’ detaching masses 
of rock-salt from the roof or sides of the galleries; 
others were loading trucks with the salt; and others | 
were rushing at a great rate with the trucks to and | 
from the mouth of the shaft. Vistas, lit up with here 
and there a candle, stretched away in every direc- 
tion from this point, and conveyed a strong impression 
as to the extent of the mine, which was increased b 
the impossibility of assigning any bounds to it by the 
eye. As the guide preceded me, and lighted up the | 
way by a feeble tallow candle, giving me another for 
my own course, it was casy to imagine that we were 
treading the pearly streets of some enchanter’s hall, as 
at every step flashes of broken light gleamed from the 
floor or glanced from the sparry roof. ‘The sight was 
indeed a curious one. At eVery twenty-five yards a 
great square pillar of glittering gems many yards in 
diameter upheld the roof, looking in the dim light of 
the abyss more like the work of giants than the results 
of the labours of men. Add to this the spectral appear- 
ance of men naked to the waist, hurrying to and fro, 
and the dancing lights on every side, and some concep- 
tion of the singularity of the scene may be formed. 
After walking for some distance over an uneven, and 
oftentimes slippery pavement, we reached the extremity 
of one gallery. Here the guide proceeded to show the 
operation of blasting; and charging a drift-hole with 


mining powder, and calling ous ‘ Fire!’ as a signal to the 
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rest of the miners, he fired the train, while I remained 
at a respectful distance. A muffled report followed, 
and re-echoed in a strange manner along the galleries, 
while a considerable mass of the mineral was torn up, 
and more was so loosened as to be removed without 
excessive toil by the pickaxe. It was easy to trace 
the extent of the loosened portion by striking it with 
an iron rod, when it gave forth a hollow sound, the 
unshaken rock sounding as firm as though it were 
stone, and being, indeed, almost as hard. Mounting up 
heaps of broken rock to the roof of the mine, a most 
curious appearance presented itself. On the dark yellow 
surface of the rock-salt thus seen in a horizontal sec- 
tion, it was easy to discover a large number of different 
figures marked out in white. These were quite distinct 
from the marks of the miners’ tools, and a close inspec- 
tion showed that they were really in-grain markings. 
The figures formed assume different characters: some 
approach the circular, others are many-sided, and others 
form different mathematical figures. It is very difficult 
to explain the origin of these appearances. They con- 
sist of masses of impure rock-salt, surrounded by a 
narrow boundary line of the purest white salt. Occa- 
sionally the cross sections of such markings are visible 
in the sides of the mine. The aspect of the salt in the 
mine is more that of smoky quartz than anything else. 
It is far from being that clear transparent substance 
which appears to be the general idea formed of it. Often 
it is mixed with clay, or it is coloured of a dark-yellow 
or brown, or coral red. Sometimes it is met with 
pure white, and as pellucid as the clearest glass, being, 
indeed, of a whiter lustre than most crystal; and the 
guide said that masses of this kind were generally 
found in the immediate vicinity of masses of gravel or 
rock. They are generally kept for visitors. Leading 
the way to a cask of the salt jewels, he presented me with 
two or three fine specimens, in which the cubical form 
of the salt-crystal was admirably illustrated, and which, 
I was told, would serve hereafter as weather-glasses, the 
least humidity in the air being indicated by their sur- 
faces. Never was a subterranean cavern so perfectly dry 
as this: no stalactites hung from the roof, no pools lay 
on the floor; so much, in fact, is this the case, that the 
miners are often somewhat harassed by the dust, and 
the truckway in many parts of the mine looked not 
unlike a macadamised road on a dry summer day. 
The temperature of the mine ranges from 45 to 50 
degrees, and is pretty constant between these points 
summer and winter alike. In the excessively sultry 
weather of some years, owing to imperfect ventilation, 
the men suffer from impure air, and become painfully 
drowsy; but at all other periods they have excellent 
health, and consider their occupation a most salubrious 
one. We now returned to the shaft, and were slowly 
drawn up; and being more at our ease now, the nature 
of the strata perforated became an interesting occupa- 
tion for our minds while ascending. The shaft is about 
300 feet deep. We reached the surface at length in 
safety, and removing our underground apparel, were 
refreshed with a good wash in fair water. 

The geology of these mines may be shortly mentioned. 
There are two beds of rock-salt—an upper and an 
inferior. These beds are both horizontally placed on 
their different levels. For a long time the existence of 
a lower bed was unknown: it was at length discovered 
by some adventurous persons who determined to go 
deeper, and were rewarded with the discovery of this 
the greatest deposit of the two. In fact the existence 
of salt in this form at all was only discovered by acci- 
dent in boring for a coal-mine a century and a-half ago. 
The lower bed being found on its discovery to be of 
superior quality, the working of the upper was imme- 
diately abandoned, and it has lain unworked ever since. 
It is a remarkable fact, that the middle portion of 
this inferior bed is more free from foreign ingredients 
than the upper or the lower portions of the same bed. 
The thickness is variable. Until lately, it had never 
been entirely perforated. The friend who accom- 


panied me stated that this had now been done to the 
depth of seventy feet, and that below the bottom bed 
clay and salt were found in alternate layers, the thick- 
ness of which varied from three inches to seven feet. 
Ascending toward the surface, above the lower bed, a 
stratum of indurated clay occurs, tinged variously, and 
as hard as stone: it is about thirty or thirty-five feet 
thick. Then comes the upper bed of rock-salt: this is 
from sixty to ninety feet in thickness. Above it are 
layers of clay and marl tinged red, brown, and blue, 
to the thickness of 120 feet, covered with the vegetable 
soil composing the surface. These beds of salt lie in a 
direction from north-east to south-west; their length is 
doubtful, but has been conjectured at from a mile and 
a-half to two miles. The breadth is more satisfactorily 
ascertained, as mines have been sunk on each side just 
beyond its boundaries. From these data it is probable 
that the transverse breadth of the salt-beds is not more 
than from 1000 to 1400 yards. It has been observed by 
one well acquainted with the district of which he wrote, 
that these beds appear to thin off in a direction from the 
sea, being thicker at the ends next the sea. It is remark- 
able that, so far as our knowledge extends, no organic 
remains have been discovered in any of the strata 
covering them, or in the fossil salt itself. The hills in 
the vicinity are sandstone rock. One of these, at some 
distance, called Alderley Edge, a very romantic spot, 
and a great resort of pic-nic parties, is a very curious 
one, containing fragments of stones rounded by attri- 
tion, and pieces of various ores—of lead, copper, cobalt, 
&c. The rocks which furnished the clay of the alluvial 
soil must either be at a great distance, or have been 
swept away under the footsteps of advancing years. 
The mines are sixteen in number. The celebrated 
Marston mine is one of great extent and antiquity, 
extending for many acres under ground. This mine 
has occasionally, on the visits of great personages, 
been illuminated, when it is said to present a spectacle 
more dazzling to the eye, and more attractive to the 
imagination, than can easily be conceived. A very 
strange occurrence took place in one of these mines, 
which is worth recording. The floor in a particular 
portion of it had long been suspected to be hollow, 
from the sound emitted when it was struck. Some 
persons at length determined to perforate it, and with 
a chisel and hammer they soon effected their object, 
when up burst through the hole a jet of inflammable 
gas, which took fire, and streamed up in a gigantic 
flame to the roof of the mine, full sixteen feet. The 
visitors were of course greatly alarmed, and made pre- 
cipitate efforts to extinguish the blaze: this was at 
length effected, and the hole has been carefully stopped 
up ever since. It is singular that in America a similar 
occurrence took place in boring for salt; and it is dif- 
ficult to assign any satisfactory reason for the produc- 
tion of this gas in such positions. 

The total export of rock-salt is about from 60,000 to 
70,000 tons a year; but if in full work, each mine is 
capable of affording a supply of 10,000 tons yearly ; and 
the mass is so large, that this quantity might be mined 
for many years without materially diminishing the 
amount. Rock-salt is almost exclusively exported, a 
very small portion being retained for home use. The 
great mass is com of pure crystals of common 
salt, or chloride of sodium, with clay, oxide of iron, 
traces of sulphate of lime, and magnesia, In a thou- 
sand parts, about fourteen would be different impurities. 
Sometimes a spring bursts into one of the pits, and its 
certain destruction is the consequence: the water dis- 
solves away the pillars, the roof loses its support, and 
falls in, and the superincumbent soil follows, leaving a 
great hollow on the surface. Within sight of the mine 
from which we had just emerged was the scene of such 
a catastrophe; the deep gulf and crumbling walls of 
what had been an engine-house, with the manifest 
desolation of the spot, were the sad indications of a 
calamity which had involved some loss of life and a 
large loss of property. 
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Although very often confounded, a salt-mine and a 
salt-work are two entirely separate and distinct things. 
Having seen salt supplied by the hand of nature, I 
felt desirous of witnessing the preparation of the same 
article by the art of man. Our route lay across the river 
Weaver, the passage of which is effected by a curious 
serpentine embankment, terminating at the foot of the 
mound ‘on which the works, together with a number 
of others, were situated. On entering, we were con- 
ducted to the evaporating-house. This is a room of 
100 feet in breadth, but upwards of 2000 feet in length, 
so that the men working at the farthest end look quite 
diminutive when seen from the door. It is covered 
by a wooden roof, contrived in a peculiar manner to 
facilitate the escape of the steam from the salt-pans. 
The appearance it presents, with its clouds of white 
vapour and multitudes of half-clad men stirring and 
con- 
ceived. The heat of the house is excessive, though the 
abundant moisture of the air prevents its becoming 
annoying. The salt-pans are shallow vessels of iron, 
80 feet in length, 20 in breadth, and about a foot 
and a-half in depth, thus exposing an enormous eva- 
porating surface. The reader may form his ideas as 
to the size of the shed, by being informed that it con- 
tained seventeen of these spacious caldrons, each sepa- 
rated from the other by an interval of three or four 
feet, which formed the pathway for the removal of the 
salt. The pans are fed by pipes connected with the 
brine-reservoir, the supply being regulated by the 
amount of evaporation. The heat is suppliéd by four 
or five furnaces, the fires of which play under each 
pan, while all the many flues from this vast house 
terminate in a couple of tall chimneys at the side. 
On looking into the pans, they are seen to be in many 
instances partly filled with a white granular sub- 
stance lying at the bottom, while a film of the same 
is continually forming at the top, and sinking down- 
wards. Many of the pans, again, are seen to be 
bubbling and boiling with considerable vehemence, 
whilst in others the process goes on slowly. It is 
by this means that the various descriptions of salt are 
manufactured. The finest or lump salt is prepared 
by very quick boiling, and the pans are frequently 
raked about; it is then taken up in a shovel, and 
poured into wooden troughs perforated at the bottom, 
out of which the brine runs; when sufficiently dry, 
the salt is carried into the stoving-room to be stoved, 
after which it is fit for sale. Common salt is procured 
by a slower process of boiling: after the first set-off, 
when it is heated to the boiling-point of brine (225 
degrees Fahrenheit), in order to precipitate some of 
its impurities—such as carbonate of lime and oxide 
of iron, which adhere with surprising tenacity to the 
bottom of the vessels, requiring even to be removed 
occasionally with the pickaxe—it is cast up in heaps 
by the side of the pans, and is ‘drawn’ every other 
day. Fishery salt is made in a slower manner still, 
the brine being only heated to 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit; but it is the strongest salt of all. A curious 
variety is called ‘Sunday Salt;’ it is large-grained, 
well-crystallised, and is formed by slackening the fires 
between Saturday and Monday. The men amuse them- 
selves occasionally by making little ships of twigs, and 
immersing them in these solutions, and they soon be- 
come incrusted with the most brilliant white crystals. 
Thus the whole secret of the manufacture of these very 
different-looking varieties depends on the temperature 
at which the brine is evaporated. 

By the side of this immense shed is a second, and be- 
yond it a third, each containing a large number of pans, 
some of which were in full work, while others were 
unused. The stove-room between them is heated by 
the flues of the various furnaces; the floor of this room 
is covered with sheet-iron. At another portion of the 
building was the store-room, in which the galt is stored 
previous to shipment. It was calculated that this 
room would hold at least 10,000 tons of salt. The aver- 


age production of these works alone is about 1000 tons 
a week, or upwards of 50,000 tons annually; an amount 
nearly equal to that of the whole sixteen rock-salt mines. 
The brine-spring, the ever-flowing source of this enor- 
mous amount of salt, is fortunately situated at a distant 
part of the works, and is drawn by a couple of pumps 
driven by a steam-engine. The brine is by this means 
pumped up into the reservoir, which is of considerable 
dimensions, formed of clay, and lined with bricks. It 
is as nearly as possible a saturated solution of salt; a 
crystal of salt not being dissolved by it when placed in 
the liquid, and an egg, which is the simple hydrometer 
in common use, lying high and dry upon its surface. 
It is conveyed hence by pipes to different parts of the 
works, the flow being regulated by a proper mechanical 
contrivance. It has been estimated that every pint 
contains about six ounces of salt. There is generally 
a small proportion of saline and earthy impurities pre- 
sent in it, but by proper care in the manufacture, these 
can be almost perfectly removed. There is nothing 
mysterious in these springs. They are formed, without 
doubt, simply by springs of water, originally fresh, 
permeating a vast bed of rock-salt, thus becoming 
saturated, and then rising to within a certain distance 
from the surface. Brine-springs have been wrought in 
these districts for a great length of time; they are men- 
tioned in Doomsday-Book; and old Camden says that 
there was a sort of brine-well in this neighbourhood, 
with a stair about it, down which half-naked men went 
to draw the brine in leathern buckets, and then carried 
it to the wich-houses. 

One of the most curious circumstances elicited by 
my visit remains to be mentioned. My road back led 
me by the side of other salt-works, and surprise was 
created by the number of chimneys which were griev- 
ously out of the perpendicular. One very large one 
was actually held up by a long chain, and raked as 
much as the spars of any fast-sailing clipper ever 
built. The ground, too, in various had given 
way, and the road passed close by a land-slip of some 
size. The scene bore a faint resemblance to a territory 
shaken by an earthquake. Following up the inquiry, 
it was found that the embankment we had crossed was 
continually and steadily sinking; that a lake of some 
acres of surface had appeared only within a space of 
thirty or forty years; that under its waters were the 


sites of former salt-works; and a stump of a log was | 


pointed out to us as the only relic of a cottage which 
was now buried in the waters: all these were evidences 
of a gradual subsidence of land of a very singular kind. 
An intelligent inhabitant assured us that a once favou- 
rite summer’s walk of his lay through a deep part of 
what was now a lake. He stated also that many salt- 
works near this spot had been obliged 
to a distance, while those which were formerly far from 
the water became washed by it; and the water conti- 
nuing (apparently) to rise, they were repeatedly com- 
pelled to raise their furnaces; and he doubted not that 
in three or four years they would be compelled to re- 
move altogether. As far as could be ascertained, the 
rate of subsidence was about one foot in each year, or 
rather more. The inhabitants of the town are well 
aware of the fact, but the sinking goes on so slowly, as 
to give them no alarm. Many of the houses are screwed 
and bolted together to keep them secure. There is no 
doubt that this interesting, though destructive pheno- 
menon is entirely due to the brine-springs; the immense 
quantity of salt annually removed by the water leaves 
a space which is filled by the subsidence of the’super- 
incumbent soil, and this sinking below the river’s level, 
is immediately covered with water on the surface. If 
these salt-works continue to be prosecuted with their 
present vigour, the time will come when the busy 
Northwich will have found a grave beneath the waters 
of the Weaver; but this time will not be seen by the 
present, nor probably by the next generation. The 
entire produce of the Cheshire salt district is estimated 
at 400,000 tons a year, or four-fifths of the entire pro- 
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duce of Great Britain. An equally pleasant ride back, 
and a rapid hour’s whirl at the tail of the iron horse, 
terminated our day in the salt districts by conveying 
us home. 


ROBESPIERRE. 


Monster as Robespierre is stamped in the judgment of 
mankind, there can be no good reason why his life should 
not be written. It has been undertaken by Mr G. H. 
Lewes,* and executed with spirit and fidelity, but 
within limits which we suspect will be generally felt as 
too narrow for the subject. It appears that Robespierre 
was probably descended from an Irish immigrant of the 
sixteenth century: Mr Lewes conjectures that he may 
have been a person named Robert Spiers. Prince 
Charles Stuart planted a freemason lodge at Arras in 
1744, and ‘confided the presidency of it to his old friend, 
Robespierre’s father.’ Of the early days of our hero no 
anecdotes have been preserved. It is made plain, how- 
ever, that he was distinguished at school, and was 
looked upon at Arras as a young man of talent, both 
in the exercise of his profession as a barrister, and in 
the cultivation of literature. The philosophical ideas 
of Rousseau—the original equality of all mankind, the 
foundation of society in a contract made by all for the 
good of all, and the sole foundation of property being 
the expenditure of labour upon it—these formed the 
favourite dogmas of Robespierre, and were at the bottom 
of much of his political conduct. Mr Lewes remarks per- 
tinently on one of them :—‘ This contract is altogether 
illusory : no one’s consent was ever asked or given. . . . 
The time will come when society will be a contract— 
when government will be made by all for the good of 
all; but Rousseau should have placed his ideal in the 
future instead of in the past.’ Robespierre also partici- 
pated in the religious ideas of Rousseau, which were at 
once heterodox and intolerant. This is a curious and 
unexpected feature in the great Terrorist. He was at 
every period of his career distinguished from the bulk 
of his fellows by a sincere and earnest theism ; and this, 
indeed, was partly the cause of his ruin. 

Mr Lewes takes, we think, in the main, the right 
view of the character of Robespierre. He was not 
naturally a sanguinary man (he resigned his situa- 
tion as judge in the criminal court at Arras, from dis- 
gust at having to condemn a murderer to death)—he 
was only a fanatic, who, having once set out in the 
advocacy of an idea which he thought of consummate 
importance to the whole public, scrupled at no minor 
immediate sacrifices for its-realisation, though these 
might infer much bloodshed. One of the most remark- 
able acts of his early obscure days, was to take up the 
cause of certain peasants against the injustice of the 
bishop-ruler of the town, notwithstanding that the 
bishop had been his own patron. In this sacrifice of his 
own feelings, and incurring a possible stigma for the 
sake of a principle, we see, Mr Lewes thinks, the germ 
of a fanatic. Robespierre had tolerably clear percep- 
tions of right and justice; his deficiency lay in those 
affections which soften the hard affairs of human life. 

In the States-General and Constituent Assembly he 
was at first, as is generally known, overlooked as an 
insignificant person, his mean spare figure, pinched 
countenance, and reserved manner, being of course much 
against him. By industry in cultivating his oratorical 
talents, and by a rigid adherence to his own idea of the 
public good, he gradually acquired importance. One 
observes, nevertheless, on a careful examination of the 
history of the Revolution, that Robespierre was wanting 
on almost all the signal occasions. The secret of this 
was his timidity. Strange to say, the man who floated 
upon the top of revolutionary violence for so consider- 


* The Life of Maximilien Robespierre, with Extracts from his 
Unpublished Correspondence. By G. H. Lewes, author of ‘ Ran- 
thorpe,’ the ‘ Biographical History of Philosophy,’ &c. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1849. 


able a time, was a coward! He only could make an ap- 
pearance when, through the operations of others, things 
had become decided in a particular course. The glory of 
Robespierre is that which is essential to all fanaticism— 
his disinterestedness and incorruptibility. He lived in 
the garret room of an obscure carpenter, giving out of 
his salary of eighteen francs a day as a representative 
one-fourth to his sister, another to his mistress, and 
living frugally on the remainder, sometimes positively 
at a loss for decent clothes. His ultimate scheme of 
life was to marry one of the carpenter’s daughters, and 
retire to live obscurely in the country. But Mr Lewes 
justly remarks that money is not the only corruption 
that avails with public men. ‘The voluptuous soul of 
Mirabeau was not more avide of pleasure than the vain 
ambitious soul of Robespierre was of applause. .. . 
accuse him of having flattered the mob, which flattered 
him; of having shaped his convictions so as to gain 
the applause of men whom he should have ruled and 
enlightened. . . . I accuse him of having uttered lan- 
guage which in his heart he knew was false, and that 
at a time when such language was translated into bloody 
acts.” Here we are not quite sure that Mr Lewes is 
right. Vanity, doubtless, had great sway with Robes- 
pierre ; but any specimens of his oratory given in this 
work express only such sentiments regarding the people 
as might be presumed to flow from the man’s convic- 
tions, as these are represented to us by Mr Lewes him- 
self. We suspect that the fanaticism accounts for all, 
or nearly all. 

The British public is, we believe, little acquainted 
with the oratory of Robespierre. It seems to us as 
in general very far above mediocrity. In connection 
with the above remarks, we may adduce a specimen 
in which he says no more in favour of the people 
than may fairly be supposed to have been sincere: 
— The mass of the nation,’ said he, ‘is good, and 
worthy of liberty; its real wish is always the wish of 
justice, and the expression of general interest. A par- 
ticular corporation may be corrupted, however imposing 
the name which decorated it, as you may poison stag- 
nant water; but you cannot corrupt the whole nation, 
for the same reason that you cannot poison the ocean. 
The people, that immense and laborious class —the 
people, I say, are not open to those causes of depra- 
vation which affect the so-called superior classes. ‘The 
interest of the weak is justice. It is for them that 
humane and impartial laws are a necessary safeguard. 
The people know neither idleness nor ambition, which 
are the two most fruitful sources of our evils and our 
vices. The people are nearer to nature, and less de- 
praved, precisely because they have not received that 
false education which, under despotic governments, is a 
perpetual lesson of falsehood, of baseness, and of ser- 
vitude. Compare courtiers with artisans, who in this 
respect are found at the two extremes of the scale. 
Witness our whole Revolution, every epoch of which is 
marked by the courage, by the disinterestedness, by the 
moderation, and by the generosity of the people; and 
by the cowardice, by the treachery, by the perjury, and 
by the venality of those who would raise themselves 
above them. Vile egotists and infamous conspirators 
feign to believe nothing of the kind. They obstinately 
continue te calumniate the people, and to degrade them. 
Not content with having enriched themselves by their 
spoils, they look upon that day as a fortunate one in 
which they may bathe themselves in the blood of the 
people. They assemble the satellites of foreign tyrants 
against the people; they render divine honours to as- 
sassins; they have on their side power, treasures, force, 
arms; the people has only its misery and celestial jus- 
tice! It is this great cause we have to plead before the 
face of the universe!’ 

As to his dispositions at a cool moment with regard 
to the shedding of blood—‘ The news,’ said he, ‘ hav- 
ing been brought to Athens that some citizens at 
Argos had been doomed to death, the le ran to 
the temple, and prayed to the gods to turn aside the 
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Argives from such cruel and fatal thoughts. -I am 
about to pray, not the gods, but the legislators, who 
should be interpreters of those eternal laws which the 
Deity has implanted in the human heart, to efface from 
the code of the French those laws of blood which com- 
mand judicial murders; and which our feelings and the 
new constitution alike repel. I will prove that the 
punishment of death is essentially unjust; secondly, 
that it has no tendency to repress crimes; and thirdly, 
that it multiplies offences much more than it diminishes 
them. Before society is formed, and law established, if 
I am attacked by an assassin or a robber, I must kill 
him, or be killed myself; but in civilised society, when 
the power of all is concentrated against one alone, what 
principle, either of justice or necessity, can authorise 
the punishment of death? The conqueror who kills 
his prisoner in cold blood is justly stigmatised as a bar- 
barian. A grown man, who murders a child whom he 
can disarm and punish, appears a monster. An accused 
person whom the law has condemned, is neither more 
nor less than a vanquished and powerless enemy. He 
is more at your mercy than a child before a grown 
man. In the eyes of justice and mercy, therefore, 
these death-scenes, which are got up with so much 
solemnity, are nothing less than base assassinations ; 
solemn crimes committed not by individuals, but by 
entire nations, and of which every individual must bear 
the responsibility. The punishment of death is neces- 
sary, say the partisans of ancient barbarity. Without 
it there can be no adequate security against crime. 
Who tells you so? Have you really estimated the 
springs which move the human heart? Learn to how 
many things does the catalogue of human woes tell you 
that death is a relief. ‘The love of life yields to pride, 
the most injurious of all passions which destroy the 
heart. It is often sought after as a cessation from pain 
by the lover, the bankrupt, and the drunkard. The 
punishment, which is really overwhelming, is oppro- 
brium—the general expression of public execration. 
No one seeks i¢ as a refuge from the ills of life. When 
the legislator can strike the guilty in so many ways, 
merciful, yet terrible, bloodless, yet efficacious, why 
should he ever recur to the hazard of a public execu- 
tion? The legislator who prefers death to the milder 
chastisements within his power, outrages every feeling, 
and brutalises the minds of the people. Such a legis- 
lator resembles the cruel preceptor who, by the fre- 
quent use of punishment, degrades and hardens the 
mind of his pupil. Listen to the voice of justice and of 
reason. It tells us that human judgments are never 
certain enough for society to condemn a man to death; 
those who condemn him being men, and subject to 
error. If you had imagined the most perfect judicial 
procedure, if you had found judges the most honest and 
the most enlightened, there would still always remain 
some place for error. Wherefore will you, then, inter- 
dict all means of repairing your error? Of what use 
are sterile regrets, illusory reparations, which you ac- 
cord to a vain shadow, to the insensible remains of 
your victim? They are the sad witnesses of the bar- 
barous temerity of your penal laws. To take away 
from man the possibility of his expiating his misdeed 
by his repentance, or by acts of virtue, is pitilessly to 
close against him all return to virtue, to his self- 
esteem ; and to hasten him to the tomb, covered with 
the stain of his recent crime, which is in my eyes the 
most horrible refinement of cruelty.’ 

It is the mark of weak writers and ordinary thinkers 
to take but one self-consistent view of any human cha- 
racter. Human nature is in reality remarkable for no- 
thing so much as its inconsistencies. Men change with 
circumstances, and even independently of them. It 
ought not, therefore, to be exceedingly surprising to find 
that this man, who acquired by public acts the reputa- 
tion of an inhuman monster, was beloved in the family 
where he lodged, and by many other persons, and that 
nearly the whole strain of his conduct as a politician 
could be interpreted into a kind of philanthropy prose- 


cuted under difficulties. Mr Lewes tells a whimsical 
anecdote, which may help in its own way to illustrate 
the character of the man. 

‘There is now living,’ says our author, ‘ in Paris, a 
certain M. Legrand, who boasts of his acquaintance 
with Robespierre, whom he regards as “ the best abused 
man” of his acquaintance. To him Robespierre was a 
“ very amiable man in society.” He only thinks of him 
in that light. The Reign of Terror is a sort of night- 
mare—he no longer thinks of it. The “incorruptible” 
to him is no fierce demagogue hounding on the passions 
of an excited nation—no vain pedagogue, striving by 
words of reason to calm those passions—but a pleasant, 
amiable, gentlemanly fellow enough, whom he delights 
to remember. There is one story he always tells; and 
I regret that I must spoil it in the telling, wherein so 
much depends upon the gesture, and the quiet senile 
tone of voice ; but such as it is, it will, I think, amuse 
the reader :—“ Je me rappelle qu’une fois étant chez la 
famille Lebas .. . . ov ilallait trés souvent... . j’entends 
du bruit sur l’escalier. ‘Tiens!’ me suis-je écrié. ‘Je 
parie que c’est ce farceur de Robespierre.... car il 
était trés gai....en société (this epithet of farceur is 
very piquant!) Effectivement c’était lui. Il entre dans 
le salon . . . . je m’approche de lui, et je lui dis: ‘ Citoyen 
tu sais .... ou tu dois savoir... .que M. Legrand, un 
parent 4 moi—eh bien! il est condamné, et demain matin 
.+.+. (here a very significant gesture imitative of the 
guillotine completes the sentence) . Un homme, 
citoyen, dont l’innocence m’est prouvé! dont je réponds 
comme de moi-méme! .... Et la vie d’un innocent, 
citoyen, c’est quelquechose—quoi!’ Alors il me répond : 
*Voyons, voyons, votre affaire’ .... (car il était fort 
aimable en société—M. de Robespierre!) Je lui conta la 
chose; alors il me demande: ‘ A quelle heure ton ami 
doit-il mourir?’ ... . (car il était fort aimable en société 
—M. de Robespierre.) . . . . ‘ Citoyen,’ que je lui réponds, 
‘c’est 4 neuf heures précises!’—‘ A neuf heures! c’est 


facheux! car tu sais que je travaille tard; ainsi comme | 
je me couche tard, je me léve tard. Je crains que je ne | 


serais pas levé en temps de sauver votre ami. ... mais 
nous verrons, nous verrons!’.... (car il était fort 
aimable en soci¢t¢—M. de Robespierre.) After a short 
pause, he continues: ‘Il parait .... que M. de Robes- 
pierre avait beaucoup travaillé cette nuit: car mon 
pauvre ami!’ .. (Here again the guillotining ges- 
ture.) ‘C'est égal! Je suis sur que s'il n’avait pas tant 
travaillé, il aurait sauvé mon pauvre ami .... car il 
était fort aimable en société—M. de Robespierre.’” 


It is interesting and satisfactory to observe the pro- | 


gress of truth in even such a case as that of Robespierre. 
The exigency which drove into sanguinary measures 
a man who naturally started at the very idea of judicial 
death, also caused his character to be regarded by his 
fellow-creatures as something beyond nature. By and 
by, terror and rage cool down, and our sense of the 
naturalness of all things is pleased to find that Robes- 
pierre was, after all, nothing more or less than a man. 


TWO AFFAIRS OF HONOUR. 


Tue duel is by far the most curious relic of barbarism 
that has come down to modern times. In the dark ages 
it was simply the law of the strong, afterwards modified 
and harmonised by the forms and pageants of chivalry, 
But so far from passing away with other medieval 
customs, in the first eighteen years of the reign of the 
‘good Henri Quatre’ the lives of 4000 gentlemen of 
France were sacrificed to the Moloch which men fantas- 
tically called Honour; and in the time of Louis. XIII, 
we are told by Lord Herbert that at Paris the question 
asked by acquaintances in the morning was not, ‘ What 
is the news?’ but, ‘ Who fought yesterday ?’ 

Now that this hideous absurdity seems, in England 
at least, to be passing fairly out of fashion, one is sur- 
prised to think how men, in any tolerably enlightened 
age, could have been such fools or cowards as to submit 
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| ner of a Turkish turban. 


-the lords of the 


to a law so tyrannical and irrational. It is easy to 
conceive that a bully, confident in his brute nerves, 
dexterous aim, or practised swordsmanship, might desire 
to employ these advantages in revenging himself upon 
his enemy ; but the odd thing is, that the enemy, possess- 
ing perhaps neither nerve, dexterity, nor practice, should 
have felt himself compelled, in defiance both of the law 
and the Gospel, to ‘ go out’ at the command of the 
other, and allow himself to be slaughtered like a calf! 
We all remember the story of ‘ Fighting Fitzgerald,’ 
when he determined to be ‘chose’ a member of Brooks's, 
and the nervous shrinking and prevarication of ad- 


| mirals, generals, lords, and commoners, when the bully 


marched into the club-room, and inquired of each in 
turn who it was that had blackballed him? ‘Is it you, 
sur, who has been after blackballing an Irish jontleman 
—a jontleman both by father and mother—and a jon- 
tleman—(a general laugh)—a jontleman, I say (in a 
voice of thunder), who never missed his man?’ Not one 
would own the grave offence; and Fitzgerald, calling 
for a bottle of champagne, sat coolly down to enjoy 
himself, remarking that ‘ he knew he was chose—that 
he was sure the blackballing was all a mistake!’ 

But now that men have at length thrown off the 
bondage of bullyism, or at least are in the act of doing 
so, we cannot shut our eyes upon the fact, that there is 
one class of the community which will suffer by the 
To say 
nothing of the duel itself being a stock incident in the 
modern comedy, the laws of ‘honour’ are among the 
principal moral agents of the piece. The revolution in 
manners, therefore, now in progress, will here be pro- 


| ductive of some embarrassment, and in conjunction with 
| the melancholy deprivation of highwaymen, and by and 


by of Scotch marriages, will perhaps eventually drive 
the dramatists into a new field. If these gentlemen, 
however, read as industriously as they write, there would 
be no occasion to despair for some time to come, at least 
in the case of the melodrama. ‘They would learn that 
their Terrific Combats have grown nauseous, not fi 
repetition of the fact, but of the manner; and they would 
discover in the duelling customs of foreign countries 
enough of novelty to enable them to make the hair of 
their audience stand on end for years to come. To 
prove this, we shall now present them with a recital of 
two affairs of honour, one occurring in Africa, and the 
other in Asia; and we choose these examples the rather 
that most writers on the duel deny the existence of the 
practice in Eastern countries. 

Our first scene is laid in Kordofan, one of the most 
southern provinces of Egypt, lying between the deserts 
of Dongola and Darfur, and stretching away southwards 
into the terra incognita of the continent. The Dongolavi 
are the wealthiest tribe in the country, and are distin- 


| guished from the other inhabitants by wearing long 


shirts with wide sleeves, and a small white cap, with a 
shawl of the same colour wrapped round it in the man- 
The married women are 
swathed in the folds of an ample cotton cloth, the end 


| of which hangs gracefully over one shoulder; their 
| eyelids are adorned with powdered antimony, and their 


noses, fingers, wrists, and ankles, with rings of copper 
or silver; and their woolly hair is arranged, with infinite 
labour, in hundreds of small curls, which they are so 


| afraid of disarranging, that they frequently sleep on a 


couch with a hollow to admit the coiffure. 

These Dongolavi belles, it may be supposed, are 
objects of considerable interest to the men; although 
this does not prevent them from being employed in the 

ry of servants, such as plaiting straw-mats, 
making wicker-baskets, so closely interlaced, as to be 
used for milk vessels, and even tanning leather, while 
tion look gravely on smoking their 
pipes. But when thelabours of the day are ended, then 
come the compensations»ef the women. ‘The sound of 
the tarabaka, a drum beaten by the hand, calls the 
inhabitants to a blazing fire, lighted here and there be- 
fore the houses; where the men, with their glittering 


wives, sit down in a circle, and all begin to sing in 
chorus. Presently there bounds into the circle an un- 
married girl, who performs a dance to the measure of 
the tune, marked by the beating of hands. At this 
moment all her labours are forgotten. 
tionally merry and thoughtless, but now she is wild with 
delight; and although her hard work had probably 
lasted without intermission from early morning, all 
symptoms of weariness disappear, and in the course of 
the dance she performs feats of muscular strength, 
though moving her feet but little, such as in England 
we only see on the stage. The movements are at first 
slow, but increase gradually in rapidity, till, as an eye- 
witness remarks, you can hardly persuade yourself that 
you are actually looking on a human being, and not on 
a thing of springs and wires. When she has danced 
herself out, she retires, and another takes her place; 


and so on till the whole girlhood of the party is satis- | 


fied, which rarely takes place before midnight. 


When one of these dancers has particularly distin- | 


guished herself, she is called back by the spectators, as 
is the fashion in Europe, to receive their plaudits; and 
here, as a special honour, she is made to stand forth, 
while a sword is flourished over her head. This cere- 
mony is per.ormed by her admirer; but alas! it some- 
times happens in Kordofan, as elsewhere, that she has 
more than one; and thus are introduced into the 
happy party jealousies and heartburnings, to be fol- 
lowed on the morrow by blows and blood. Let us sup- 
pose that a quarrel has occurred. Let us raise our 
curtain upon the fateful morning which is to determine 
it. Let us see whether there is not something novel as 
well as striking (without a pun) in the settlement of 
an African affair of honour. 


The season is the beginning of spring, and the place | 
one of the islands of the desert which form the country | 


of Kordofan. The first shower has fallen; and nature, 
burnt up for months before to a cinder, has assumed, as 
if by magic, her livery of verdure and flowers. The 
grass rises to-such a height, that in the fields people are 
aware of the approach of a passenger more by sound 
than sight. Creeping plants wind up the loftiest trees, 
and fling their gay streamers in triumph from the 
summit. Innumerable birds flutter through the groves, 
and fill the air with melody; butterflies and other in- 
sects vie with them in variety and gorgeousness of hue; 
and plants equally countless, and as brilliant, breathe 
forth so powerful a perfume, that the traveller of the 
desert is aware of his nearing the oasis before it comes 
in view, and feels a sort of intoxication steal over his 
senses as he seems to inhale 


* Sabeean odours from the spicy shore.’ 


On the present occasion the village is pouring forth its 
crowd to a common centre at some little distance; and 
while an astonished ostrich is seen here and there 
spurring off, ‘like a horseman that travels in haste,’ 
the antelopes and giraffes browsing in the plain wait 
for a moment to gaze on the cavalcade before bounding 
out of its way. 

The first arrivals are chiefly women, blazing in all 
the finery of rings, bracelets, and anklets ; and adorned, 
besides, with strings of beads of Bohemian glass round 
their heads and necks, and with small round plates of 
gold depending upon their foreheads. Then come the 
men, armed with sword and dagger, the sheaths some- 
times ornamented with agates, and the handles of mas- 
sive silver. On their back is a large oval shield, and in 
a leathern quiver hanging from their shoulders a supply 
of spears or javelins. Some slaves carry an angored, 
used 


as a bedstead and sofa, and cavered with | 


beauti variegated matting. This is set down among 
the trees, in a place affording sufficient shade, and yet 
spacious enough to hold the company. Among this 
company there is one young girl who seems to assume 
some airs of mingled modesty and importance. She 
is the distinguished dancer of the evening before, and 
is now the object of unusual attention, having been 


She is constitu- | 
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raised by love and genius from domestic into public 
life. Among the men are the two duellists, as yet un- 
armed, and wholly uncovered, except by a cloth round 
the loins. Their dark skins, laboriously polished with 
various oils, shine like patent leather; and a novice in 
the spectacle that is to ensue would shrink at the idea 
that this beautiful surface is presently to be broken with 
wounds and dabbled with blood. 

All is now ready. The duellists stand confronting 
each other, with only the narrow angoreb between 
them; and their weapons are put into their hands. 
What weapon? Pistol—spear—javelin? No: a whip! 
But it is no joke this whip, but a solid thong of the 
hide of the hippopotamus. Their friends endeavour for 
the last time to shake their resolution, to explain, and 
pacify: but all is in vain, How could it be otherwise 
when the lady of their love is standing by, when her 
reputation, as well as their own, hangs upon the issue, 
when her eyes are fixed upon their faces, and ready to 
detect the first symptom of a faltering heart? The 
young men are firm; and as the signal is at length 
given, one of them, who has the first fire, discharges 
his terrible whip upon the naked back of the other, 
with a force which makes the blood spout, and tears off 
the skin in a ribbon. A shout of applause rises from 
the spectators, for the youth has borne the lash without 
shrinking; and in his turn he now whirls the thong 
round his head, and makes it descend upon his rival 
between the shoulders. The result is the same; and, 
warming in the glorious game, the floggers ply their 
whips fiercer and faster, neither of them making the 
slightest attempt to elude the blow, but, on the con- 
trary, disposing their bodies so as to receive its full 
benefit—for that is the Dongolavian point of honour. 
And so goes on the combat of force and endurance, till 
the bodies of both are one mass of exposed flesh, fringed 
with long strips of skin, and the blood pouring down 
their limbs, and forming a pool round their feet. -Not 
the slightest expression of pain has been uttered by 
either party: but at length the strength of one of them 
fails; he is faint with the loss of blood, and unable, 
through fatigue, to return blow for blow; and, with an 
effort of perhaps still more courage than he has yet 
exhibited, he throws down his whip. This terminates 
the duel; the two combatants shake hands; and the 
spectators rend the air with their plaudits, and crowd 
around to congratulate them on their reconciliation. 
The lacerated backs are washed with cold water ; plen- 
tiful draughts of merissa (a kind of beer) are quaffed by 
the whole assembly, and the cavalcade return to the 
village—in time no doubt for the evening dance. 

Such is a Dongolavi duel; and any one may see 
that it requires infinitely more true courage to go 
through with it creditably than the sword or pistol 
combats of Europe. If Fighting Fitzgerald, on refusing 
to leave the room at Brooks’s, had been offered this 
alternative, he would have made very few steps from 
the top to the bottom of the stairs, and we have a strong 
suspicion that he would never have been seen again in 
that quarter of the town in his life. But independently 
of the picturesque of the affair, which we trust we have 
made manifest, we would impress upon the dramatists 
the great moral lesson of which it is the direct and 
natural vehicle. It was a magnificent idea to place 
whips in the hands of the boy-men who settle their dis- 
putes by means of single combat; and without putting 
the government to the expense even of a thong, to make 
them leave the field with well-scourged backs, that 
would be sore and stiff, we will warrant you, for a 
month to come. 

We must now turn to our second tableau, a duel de- 
cided with swords, but in a field of battle, so original, 
and, literally, so unearthly, that we wonder how the 
idea could have entered into people’s heads at all. The 
affair came off on the borders of Sinde and Beloochistan, 
where the two countries are at odds with each other 
which is which. A feud had raged there for some time 
between two considerable tribes, to the great effusion of 


blood and destruction of crops and flocks; and at length 
a khan, or chief, of the name of Buckree, addressed a let- 
ter to another called Fungus, proposing that the affair 
should be decided once for all by a personal encounter 
between them. Buckree, be it understood, was a Jack 
Ram, and Fungus a Bungoolzuddock—for these are the 
euphonious names of the two warring tribes to which 
the gentlemen severally belonged. Fungus accepted 
the cartel without hesitation, and a day and place were 
appointed. 

In ordinary circumstances, the Beloochi women, who 
are somewhat of the plainest, are regarded by their 
lords as inferior animals, and are suffered unnoticed to 
get through the drudgery of the house as they think 
fit; but in any extraordinary exigence, such as a duel 
or a foray, they are taken into council, and their opinions 
listened to with singular respect. In fact it is only 
such exigencies that rouse the male sex at all, for at 
other times they do nothing but smoke, drink, sleep, 
and fatten. Accordingly, there was on the present occa- 
sion a great fluttering about the houses of the two chiefs 
of full petticoats and blue mantles, which, with trousers 
and kerchief, form the costume of the Beloochi fair. 
There were also the seyuds of the two families, holy 
men wearing green mantles and red beards, and acting 
as physicians and father confessors in one. With the 
assistance of these advisers the affair was arranged ; 
and when the day came, the whole population of the 
country-side might have been seen crowding to a grove 
of tamarind-trees in the plains of Nowsharra. From all 
points of the compass the Beloochis came scudding 
along on their wild shelties, to which the rider presents 
a remarkable contrast. Small, meagre, and unkempt, 
but swift and hardy almost beyond belief, the horse 
looks unworthy of the large and muscular personage he 
bears, whose dark complexion, aquiline nose, large and 


expressive eyes, and long hair falling in bushy ringlets | 
over his shoulders, appears to some to bespeak a Jewish | 


origin. He wears an immense turban twisted round his 
head, and a short-waisted, tight-fitting body, and sleeves 
of white cloth, with a vast petticoat. This strange figure 
is armed to the teeth with sword, shield, matchlock, 
poniard, and other weapons, and loaded with belts, 
powder-flasks, ball-pouches, and numerous other mili- 


tary appendages, embroidered in coloured silk, and | 


adorned with fringes and tassels. A numerous con- 


course of this kind must form a striking sight; but at | 


present they are varied with groups of women in their 
out-of-door’s mantle, covering them like a shroud from 
head to foot, and wayfaring seyuds and armed fakirs 
well mounted and equipped. The tamarind grove was 


already crowded with spectators, and the tom-tom or | 
drum, cymbals, and guitar, were heard from the midst. | 


A group of dancing-girls, the unfailing accompaniment 


of every spectacle in this part of the country, were close | 


at hand, and numerous camels and horses picketted 
around filled up the picture. 
The two combatants at length appeared, each with an 


escort of his clan; and besides being large and heavy | 
peared loaded with arms to an extent which | 


men, ap 
threatened to impede their motions. But this is not the 
case, for there are no swordsmen in Asia more ex- 
pert ; and their weapons are so exquisitely keen, that a 
Beloochi will fling upon the air a leaf of tissue paper, 
and sever it in two before it reaches the ground. Such 
were the swords that were to decide the feud—but not 
on terra firma! Two lofty tamarind-trees that were 
within a slight distance of each other were selected, 
and along thick rope was fastened to the upper branches 
of each, and the other end firmly knotted round the 
waists of the two combatants. They were then drawn 
up, each to his own tree, till their toes were four feet 
from the ground, and the ropes were then made fast. 
Thus they hung for a while, balancing their weight, 
adjusting their large shields, and trying their terrible 
swords upon the air, till the signal was given. 

At that moment some assistants below, catching 
them by the feet, drew them back as far as they could 
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reach, and then gave them an impetus forward. On- 
ward flew the warriors towards each other, and a crash 
and a clang told of their meeting. But the collision 
was only instantaneous ; for having struck, they finished 
their swing, and then returned, back to back, but 
struggling desperately to whirl round, that they might 
either strike or defend themselves. And so this truly 
Terrific Combat went on, encouraged by the beating of 
the drum, the clash of the cymbals, the screaming of the 
women, the shouts of the men; and the aérial pace of 
the warriors accelerated by the furious pulls and pushes 
of their anxious clan. Their great shields served for 
some time for a defence; but as their motions became 
more irregular, from their own maddening efforts and 
the enthusiasm of their friends, their bodies were more 
frequently exposed to the blows, till their white gar- 
ments were at length dyed with blood, which rained 
down in showers upon the heads of those below. It 
seems scarcely credible, but this singular duel actually 
lasted three hours; and it was only terminated by one 
of the combatants being thrown within the guard of 
the other, and entirely disabling him by a thrust 
through his right arm. 

This decided the victory, as was instantly acknow- 
ledged by all parties; the chiefs were lowered to the 
ground, and clasped each other as friends to their 
bloody bosoms; and the tom-tom, the cymbals, the 
guitar, the dancing-girls, the fakirs, the Beloochi 
women, and the Beloochi men, celebrated the result 
with a prolonged noise which rang through the tama- 
rind grove, and startled the lonely flock-keepers at the 
most distant boundaries of the plains of Nowsharra. 

And what more, oh concocters of the melodrama? 
Only this—for we do not relate a fiction, but a fact— 
that Buckree espoused a sister of Fungus, and that 
peace was restored in the two tribes. Down with the 
curtain ! 


ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY.* 


‘Tue nobles and gentlemen of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland,’ says Mr Burke in his preface to these anec- 
dotes, ‘have a capacity and chivalry of soul, and a 
daring spirit of adventure, which must make some of 
them at least heroes of marvellous transactions at every 
time, whether their course of life confines them to their 
stately mansions, and their unrivalled senate at home, 
or whether it leads them to foreign travel or to ficlds of 
war.’ The qualifying words we have printed in italics 
cripple this peroration, but it is incurably lamed by 
what follows: ‘and we submit that such is the case by 
the attestation of these volumes.’ The volumes attest 
nothing more than what the rational reader would be- 
lieve if the work had never seen the light at all, that 
in the aristocracy there are good and bad, mean and 
heroical, just as in other classes. 

As a literary performance, we cannot say anything 
in praise of the work, and indeed the author seems 
rarely to have aimed at much more than a plain state- 
ment of facts. The exceptions are a few legends, in 
which preternatural machinery is introduced as origi- 
nating real events; but in general the anecdote is given 
in a brief business-like manner, and frequently termi- 
nated in the style of a peerage, with the names, mar- 
riages, and deaths of the descendants. This adds in 
some cases to the value of the work, but does not render 
more readable a book of miscellaneous anecdotes, where 
the thread of interest is broken almost in every page, 
and where the readers of the Lounger’s Commonplace 
Book and other similar collections will not find a great 
deal that is new and original. 

With all these deductions, nevertheless, the book has 
its value, and may be dipped into from time to time 
with advantage, both by the genealogist and the mere 
seeker of amusement. To the latter of these readers 


* B. J. Bornard Burke, Esq. 2 vols. London: Colburn. 1649. 


we shall offer some favourable specimens of the sort of 
entertainment he may expect. 

It is repeated by everybody that ‘truth is stranger 
than fiction ;’ but on perusing some of these pages we 
are more struck by the fact, that there is a sternness 
about truth which makes fiction shrink and wither. 
Who does not remember the story of that damsel of 
low degree who was wooed and won by an obscure 


stranger, and who, on being taken home to her future | 
dwelling, found it a palace? This palace was Burleigh, | 


the magnificent mansion of the Cecils; the mysterious | 


bridegroom was the late Marquis of Exeter; and the 
astonished girl was a farmer’s daughter, afterwards the 
mother of the present marquis. 
have revelled in this charming story, and dwelt with 
sympathetic delight upon the bewilderment of the 
lovely bride subsiding into true and lasting happiness. 
But this is fiction adorning fact—for, alas! the ro- 
mance had a very different termination. ‘Her lady- 
ship, unaccustomed to the exalted sphere in which she 


Poets and novelists | 


moved, chilled by its formalities, and depressed in her | 


own esteem, survived a few years only her extraordi- 
nary elevation, and sank into an early grave—a me- 
morable example of the insufficiency of rank and for- 
tune to secure happiness.’ 

In skimming the first volume, we are arrested next 
by an incident of a different kind, occurring in the life 
of Lady Catherine Thynne, who was married to an old 
gentleman, Sir Walter Long of Drayton. When the 
old husband was on his deathbed, he exacted a solemn 
pledge from his young wife that she would remain 
faithful to his memory; but her ladyship forgot her 
obligation, and gave her hand eventually to Sir Edward 
Young. When the marriage procession returned from 
the church, and the new bridegroom was leading his 
lady into the parlour, the portrait of old Sir Walter 
Long, which hung above the door, fell suddenly down 
upon the shoulder of the bride, and cracked itself against 
the floor! ‘ This,’ says Aubrey, ‘ made her ladyship 
reflect upon her promise, and drew some tears from 
her eyes.’ It was indeed a capital hit of posthumous 
jealousy. 

Here is another promise better kept. Mr Hast- 
ings, the legitimate heir of the earldom of Hunting- 
don, while residing with the earl as his domestic chap- 


lain, ‘ became enamoured of a pretty chambermaid | 


called Betsy Warner, then living in the family, and to 
her he promised solemnly that she should be his wife, 


as soon as he got possession of the living of Great and | 


Little Leke. In the ebbs and flows of human life, and 
its shifting concerns, early acquaintances are soon 
separated and forgotten. Thirty years had elapsed. 
Mr Hastings, meantime, had married and lost his wife, 
and gained a second living—that of Great and Little 
Leke. One day the venerable old pastor was surprised 
by the appearance of a strange postchaise-and-four 
driving rapidly up the avenue to the parsonage-house. 
An elderly gentlewoman alighted from it, and Miss 
Warner was ushered into his venerable presence. After 
an interval of surprise and recognition, she proceeded 
to tell him “ that she had come to claim the fulfilment 


of his promise; that he had long since made the ac- | 


quisition of fortune on which his obligation of perform- 
ance depended ; and that on her part she had never, 
by the slightest indiscretion, swerved from an engage- 
ment which she considered sacred from the first mo- 
ment.” The result was, that the reverend gentleman 
having duly satisfied himself by diligent inquiry con- 
cerning his betrothed’s conduct and character, which 
was found to have been strictly correct, the bans were 
formally announced in the church by himself, and 
the parties married accordingly.’ ‘The old gentleman 


-was not ambitious. He assumed the title of earl for 


a while; but disliking litigation, he gave himself no 
trouble about it, being loth, as he said himself, to 
make his wife Betsy Countess of Huntingdon. 

Mr Burke tells in a few sentences the story of Lady 
Drogheda and Wycherly the dramatist, already familiar, 
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we presume, to many of our readers. The Countess of 
Drogheda—a young, rich, and beautiful widow, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Radnor, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland—was one day, in the year 1679, in a bookseller’s 
shop at Tunbridge inquiring for the ‘Plain Dealer.’ 


| The author happened to be present, and the bookseller 


good-naturedly presented him to her ladyship as the 
real Plain Dealer. This casual meeting led to an ac- 
quaintance, and soon after the poet and the countess 
were married. The poor lady died soon after her mar- 
riage, settling her whole property upon Wycherly ; but 
the will was litigated, and the extravagance of the 
dramatist landed him in prison, where he lay for several 
years. When in his eightieth year, however, and just 
eleven days before his death, he married another young 
woman with a fortune of L.1500. A considerable por- 
tion of this he contrived to spend, leaving her with 
the remainder the very judicious advice, ‘not to take 
an old man for her second husband.’ 

It has not been a very uncommon thing, it appears, 
for lady-aristocrats to marry beneath their rank. 
Frances, a daughter of Viscount Bindon, ‘ descended so 
low as to marry one Prannel, a vintner’s son in Lon- 
don.’ The husband died, and left her a young, beautiful, 
and rich widow. She thereupon encouraged the ad- 
dresses of Sir George Rodney; but on the appearance 
of the Earl of Hertford in the field, she jilted Sir George, 
and married the peer. The deserted lover followed the 
earl and countess to Amesbury, where, after sending 
her some despairing verses written in his own blood, he 
fell upon his sword, and slew himself. After the earl’s 
decease, she might have been Duchess of Lennox; but 
the fair heroine’s success had opened out such vast pro- 
spects for her ambition, that she could be satisfied with 
nothing less than royalty, and actually spread her nets 
to catch the king. The king, however, would not be 
caught, and she died Countess of Hertford in 1639. An 
amusing anecdote of her is given by an old writer :— 

* When she was Countess of Hertford, and found ad- 
mirers about her, she would often discourse of her two 
grandfathers, the Dukes of Norfolk and Buckingham ; 
recounting the time since one of her grandfathers did 
this, the other did that: but if the earl her husband 


| came in presence, she would quickly desist; for when 
| he found her in these exaltations, to take her down he 


would say, “ Frank, Frank, how long is it since thou 


| wert married to Prannel?” which would damp the wings 
| of her spirit, and make her look after her feet, as well 
| as gaudy plumes.’ 


A more interesting heroine is Mary, Countess of Ork- 


| ney. This lady was deaf and dumb, and was married in 


1753 by signs to her cousin, the first Marquis of Tho- 
mond. Soon after the birth of her first child, the nurse, 
who seems to have watched with curiosity, and not 
without suspicion, the proceedings of ‘ a dumbie,’ saw 
the young mother creep cautiously towards the cradle 
of her child, as if her brain was busy with some deep 
design. Presently she took a large stone from under 
her shawl, and raised it up in both hands. The woman, 
who had expected nothing so dreadful as this, was pa- 
ralysed with horror. She could not move—she could 
not scream; and the next instant down came the stone. 
It fell on the floor, however, not on the cradle; and 
when the child started, and awoke screaming, the 
countess fell on her knees in a transport of joy, her ex- 
periment having proved that her infant possessed the 
sense which was wanting in herself. 

Let us instance one more lady, and then turn from 
the fascinations of the sex. Elizabeth Spencer, wife of 
Lord Compton, afterwards Earl of Northampton, was 
the greatest heiress of the time of James I. Her father 
was Sir John Spencer, lord-mayor of London, who left 
a fortune estimated at from L.300,000 to L.800,000—an 
almost boundless treasure in those days. On the inhe- 


| ritance falling to him through his wife, Lord Compton 


went out of his wits for joy; but recovering after a 
time, he received the following letter from her ladyship, 


perhaps exaggerated, picture of the woman of fashion 
and fortune of that day :— 

*My Sweet Lire—Now I have declared to you my 
mind for the settling of your state, I suppose that it 
were best for me to bethink and consider within m 
what allowance were meetest for me.... I pray and 
beseech you to grant to me, your most kind and loving 
wife, the sum of L.2600 quarterly to be paid. 

would, besides that allowance, have L.600 quarterly to 
be paid, for the performance of charitable works: and 
those things I would not, neither will be accountable 
for. Also, I will have three horses for my own saddle, 
that none shall dare to lend or borrow; none lend but I, 
none borrow but you. Also, I would have two gentle- 
women, lest one should be sick, or have some other let. 
Also, believe it, it is an undecent thing for a gentle- 
woman to stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed 
their lord and lady with a great estate. Also, when I 
ride a-hunting, or a-hawking, or travel from one house 
to another, I will have them attending; so, for either of 
those said women, I must and will have for either of 
them a horse. Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen ; 
and I will have my two coaches, one lined with velvet 
to myself, with four very fair horses; and a coach for 
my women, lined with cloth, and laced with gold, other- 
wise with scarlet, and laced with silver, with four good 
horses. Also, I will have two coachmen, one for my 
own coach, the other for my women. Also, at any time 
when I travel, I will be allowed not only caroches and 
spare horses for me and my women, but I will have such 
carriages as shall be fitting for all, orderly, not pester- 
ing my things with my women’s, nor theirs with either 
chambermaids, nor theirs with washmaids. Also, for 
laundresses, when I travel, I will have them sent away 
before with the carriages, to see all safe. And the 
chambermaids I will have go before, that the chamber 
may be ready, sweet, and clean. Also, for that it is 
undecent to crowd up myself with my gentleman-usher 
in my coach, I will have him to have a convenient 
horse to attend me, either in city or country. And I 
must have two footmen. My desire is, that you defray 
all the charges for me. And for myself, besides m 
yearly allowance, I would have twenty gowns of apparel, 
six of them excellent good ones, eight of them for the 
country, and six other of them very excellent good 
ones. Also, I would have to put in my purse L.2000, 
and L.200, and so you to pay my debts. Also, I would 
have L.6000 to buy me jewels, and L.4000 to buy me a | 
pearl chain. Now, seeing I have been, and am, so rea- 
sonable unto you, I pray you do find my children apparel, 
and their schooling, and all my servants, men and 
women, their wages. Also, I will have all my houses 
furnished, and my lodging-chambers to be suited with 
all such furniture as is fit—as beds, stools, chairs, suit- 
able cushions, carpets, silver warming-pans, cupboards 
of plate, fair hangings, and such-like. So for my draw- 
ing-chamber in all houses, I will have them delicately 
furnished, both with hangings, couch, canopy, glass, 
carpet, chairs, cushions, and all things thereunto be- 
longing. Also, my desire is, that you would pay your 
debts, build up Ashby House, and purchase lands, and 
lend no money, as you love God, to my lord-chamber- 
lain, who would have all, perhaps your life, from you. ... 
So, now that I have declared to you what I would have, 
and what it is that I would not have, I pray you, when 
you be an earl, to allow me L.2000 more than I now 
desire, and double attendance.’ 

An old English squire of the same reign is equally 
interesting. Mr Hastings was of high rank and good 
estate in Dorsetshire; but he built himself a lodge in 
the New Forest, Hampshire, and shut himself up there 
for life with his horses and dogs. ‘He had enclosed 
with his own labour a vast paddock, which he called 
his park, and which he kept well stocked with deer and 
rabbits, with fish-ponds of his own making. He had 
also contrived a narrow bowling-green behind this 
enclosure, where he played by himself, chalking up for 


which is given as affording a pretty complete, though 


= 


parties, as if he had any. In the same place he had 


— 
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also a banqueting-room, built like a booth in a fair, 
where he entertained some of the poaching peasantry ; 
for although he was a ranger, he was reasonable, and if 
they made him presents, he took no more notice.’ His 
begg room was full of the implements and spoils of the 
chase ; and his bedroom and parlour were lumbered 
with numerous litters of kittens and puppies. His talk 
was of the genealogy of cats and dogs, of hawks’ bills, 
rings, and birds’ eggs, which last he kept in great num- 
bers in the crowns of hats. After the example of his 
patron and master, King James I. he devoted a room 
in his house to devotion—that is to say, to a pulpit and 
desk, the only use of which he made was as a safe de- 
posit for salted meats and seasoned pies. ‘The troubles 
of the times disturbed him not; for he had forgotten 
the king, and the court had forgotten him;’ and at 
length, in 1650, he died peacefully at the age of ninety- 
nine. 

The following amusing anecdote is told of the late 
Earl of Dudley’s habit of thinking aloud :—‘ Lord Dudley 
had been invited to the house of a friend, upon the occa- 
sion of some great féte, but being a man of early habits, 
had ordered his carriage at a certain hour, having some 
miles to travel before he could obtain his accustomed 
repose. To his great mortification, after repeated in- 
quiries for Lord Dudley’s carriage, it had not arrived, 
and his lordship, as well as others, imagined that some 
accident must have happened to it. One of the guests, 
seeing how much his lordship was disconcerted by the 
event, very politely offered him a seat in his. The 
gentleman in question had to pass his lordship’s house 
on his return home, and though he was almost a stranger 
to Lord Dudley, his rank and position in the county 
were of course well known to him, and the civility was 
no more than one gentleman would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, have offered to another. Nevertheless, they 
had not been seated in the carriage more than twenty 
minutes, when the peer, who, being tired, had up to that 
moment maintained a most perfect silence, observed, in 
a low, but distinctly-audible tone of voice—“ I’m very 
sorry I accepted his offer. I don’t know the man. It 
was civil, certainly ; but the worst is, I suppose I must 
ask him to dinner. It’s a deuce of a bore!” He then 
relapsed into his former state of taciturnity, when, after 
a few minutes, the gentleman, pretending to be afflicted 
with the same failing, and imitating his lordship’s tone, 
observed, “ Perhaps he'll think I did it to make his 
acquaintance. Why, I would have done the same to 
any farmer on his estate. I hope he wont think it 
necessary to ask me to dinner; for I sha’n’t accept 
his invitation!” Lord Dudley listened to him with 
earnest interest, immediately comprehended the joke 
which he had himself provoked, offered his hand with 
much hearty good-will to his companion, making every 
proper apology for his involuntary rudeness, and from 
that night the travellers became inseparable friends.’ 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


Tue following succinct account of the educational system 
in America was given at the November soirée of the Lan- 
hire School A iation by Mr Walter Ferguson :— 
A feature which strikes every visitor is the general in- 
telligence of the Americans. cept in one or two of the 
per 9g cities, and that chiefly among the imported popu- 
lation, there is no class to be found answering to our masses 
of unskilled labourers in town and country, whose wants 
and enjoyments are for the most part those of the lower 
animals, and their power to contribute to the wellbeing of 
themselves, their families, and the state, little differing in 
kind or degree from that of brutes or machines. The de- 
gree of elevation of the mass of the populace above this 
el varies in different states in remarkable proportion to 
the quantity and quality of popular educati di 
as the common schools of the state are best and most ex- 
tensive, and have been so the longest time. The states 
may be classed, in an educational point of view, in three 
divisions. The first comprises New England and New 
York; the second, the far states of the west; and the third, 
the slave states of the south and south-west. Pennsylvania 


and New Jersey, phically speaking, would belong to 
the first division, but their educational status is scarcely 
such as to entitle them to a place in it. 

The five old New England States, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
are by far the most interesting portion of the new world; 
and it is questionable if in either hemisphere a community 
of equal size can be found which exhibits such a model 


of moral and physical wellbeing as the commonwealth of | 


Massachusetts. These states are a striking instance of the 
vast preponderance of moral over gee elements in the 
prosperity of states. In spite of the disadvantages of soil 
and climate under which its people labour, they are better 
off and happier, and their prosperity rests on a surer foun- 
dation, than that of the states more favoured by nature. 
The New England States, with New York which adjoins 
them, are about the twelfth of the surface of the Union, 
but contain one-fourth of its population, and probably 
much more than half its wealth. This is the part of the 
country in which popular education is most widely diffused, 
and of the best quality. Each state has its own system : 
that of Massachusetts, which has afforded a model to the 
other New England States, and which has been recently 
adopted by the state of New York, with some important 
modifications, is the most celebrated. It is the fruit of a 
series of enactments extending from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century to the present day. Connecticut passed a 
law for the establishment of schools in 1650, and the other 
New England States provided at various times for the uni- 
versal instruction of their youth, in what still stands in the 
statute book of Massachusetts as the minimum of teaching 
in her schools—namely, ‘ 9 writing, English gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, and good behaviour.’ Pre- 
viously to the year 1847, there had been no medium of 
communication between the different common schools of 
the state, but each was supported by its own district, and 
followed its own system of education, the legislature in- 
terfering no further than to exact the penalties for neglect 
of the school laws. In that year, however, a Board of Edu- 
cation was appointed, to which Mr Horace Mann was 
nominated secretary, to collect and diffuse information, 
and to devise and recommend improvements. It was 
clothed with no power but that of enforcing returns, its 
functions being to act on the local school committees by 
persuasion alone, and to lead them to improvement b 
the light which its yearly reports afforded them on the 
subject. 

The Massachusetts system, as it at present subsists, 
may be thus described:—Its means are derived from local 
taxes, aided by a school fund, dispensed by the state. 
This fund arises from old sales of state property, and 
claims for military service, &c. allowed to the state by the 
United States government. 


It amounts at present to | 


750,000 dollars, and its increase is limited to a million. | 
But the chief my of the schools is from local taxes, | 


which are ra by every town as, and along with, its 
municipal taxes for eral purposes. The expenses may 
be thus divided:—|s¢, The parent provides books, sta- 
tionery, &c.; 2d, The district provides school-houses, fur- 
niture, and apparatus; 3d, The town provides salaries of 
teachers ; and for this pu , and providing fuel, must 
raise a tax of at least | fr dollar for every child in the town 
between the ages of four and sixteen. Towns, according to 
their population, must maintain schools of different grades, 
and for longer or shorter portions of the year, provided 
that each town raise not less than the above amount for 
each child, to be expended as above. School districts, or 
territorial subdivisions of the towns, when formed by the 
towns, and authorised by a note of the town for this pur- 
may elect their own district officers, raise money for 
uilding and repairing school-houses, and providing appa- 
ratus and libraries. Every inhabitant who has any voice 
in public affairs is ised in the administration and 
benefits of the system. Every child, white or coloured, is 
entitled, as a right, to all the privil of the schools and 
library of the district. The executive of the system com- 
three grades of officers, which, beginning with the 

west, are—|st, The Prudential Committee for districts ; 
2d, The Town School Committee for towns; and 3d, The 
Board of Education for the state.—1st, The Prudential Com- 
mittee consists of one member for each district, when the 
town is divided into districts. They are chosen by the 
legal voters of the town, or by those of the district, as the 
town may decide. Each member superintends a district, 
of which he must be a resident. His business is to engage 
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the teacher, to provide fuel, see that the school-house is in 
good repair, and attend generally to such matters of 
management as the Town Committee may depute to him ; 
2d, The Town School Committee, which may consist of 
three, five, or seven ms, is chosen annually to super- 
intend all the schools of the town: its functions are the 
apportioning of school money among the schools or dis- 
tricts ; examining and licensing teachers; monthly visita- 
tion of the schools ; regulation of text-books; and presen- 
tation of a written report annually to the town, respecting 
their own proceedings, and the condition and improvement 
of the schools: a copy of this document must be forwarded 
to the secretary of state of the commonwealth, which he 


refers to the Board of Education, as part of the returns 
which, as above-described, that Board is empowered to 
collect ; 3d, The Board, which is the head of the system, 
consists of the governor and lieutenant-governor of the 
commonwealth, ea-offciis, and eight persons appointed by 
the governor and council. They appoint their own secre- 
tary, who receives a salary of 1500 dollars, and the members 
are reimbursed their expenses. 

In 1845, the amount raised by tax in the different towns 
ranged from the legal minimum of 1} dollar for each child, 
to 7 dollars 64 cents. Boston, the capital, stands third on 
the list ; it raised 124,968 dollars, or about L.25,000, being 
at the rate of 6} dollars for each child. The amount ex- 
pended by the whole state in the same year was about 
L.170,000, of which L.115,000 was raised by tax. The 
average time of the schools being in operation was 7 
months. The aggregate of scholars of all ages was 149,18: 
in summer, and 169,977 in winter, or about 2 in every 
9 of the whole population. These children were taught 
by 2523 male teachers, assisted by about twice as many 
females, who are almost universally employed in America 
to teach the girls and younger boys. The report for 1845 
complains much of irregular attendance, as shown by the 
marked difference of bers in and in winter ; 
and it appears from a closer calculation, founded on the 
full population returns of the state, and the admirable 
school statistics published by the Board of Education, 
that, allowing for the members attending private schools, 
about 1 in 3 of all the children in the state, who ought to 
be found in the public schools, was permanently absent 
from them. This, and other evils which the light thrown 
on the subject by the operations of the Board enables the 
public to detect, have since been met by prompt remedial 
measures, which, I believe, have much abated, and promise 
to remove them. 

The average of salaries paid to male teachers was L.77 a 
year. To the female assistants, L.30. When I mention 
that the city of Boston pays its head-masters salaries of 
L.300, and some as much as L.400, it must be obvious that 
some of the country teachers must be very inadequately 
remunerated. The Board is turning its attention to the 
remedy of this important evil. After referring to the 
systems of education established in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, Mr Ferguson said that the school system of the 
state of New York dated only from 1812, and its present 
development was the fruit of recent legislation. It is 
for the most part modelled on that of the New England 
States, but with important modifications. It is made a 
separate department of the state, and has at its head a 
state superintendent. There are also superintendents of 
counties and of towns elected by the people. Its financial 
system includes contributions from a state fund of half a 
million sterling proportioned to local exertion; and it 
differs from the systems of New England in deriving a part 
of its support from a rate levied on the parents of the 
pupils, but assessed from the district at large in cases of 
poverty. It provides the most approved normal-school 
education for its teachers; and has in every district a dis- 
trict library, containing already upwards of a million of 
volumes, which are free to all the children of the state. 
Of the schools of New York city, which cost annually 
about L.50,000, I can say, from mal observation, that 
they are in all respects most creditable. Its inhabitants 
wisely remunerate their teachers so liberally, that private 
schools cannot compete with them, and are being aban- 
doned by their best teachers. Even stationery and books 
are furnished by the city, and children of all classes may 
be found side by side on their benches. I never saw chil- 

dren anywhere who ap: to be better taught. A free 
college has also been established to receive such pupils 
from the common schools as may earn that privilege by 
their proficiency, at which they may be ied, at the 


public expense, through the gradations of a complete uni- 
versity education. 

Of the western states it is difficult to indicate anything ; 
for what is true of those wonderful countries to-day, is 
false to-morrow. Ohio has established a system of com- 
mon schools which is said to be efficient. That of Michigan 
appears to be inferior to few of the eastern systems in its 
arrangements and results. The nucleus of a general fund 
has been provided by the general government for all the 
western states, by setting aside a thirty-sixth part of the 
land in each for the support of schools. 

The state of education in the slave states appears from a 
return of the number of white males in pe state above 
twenty-one ae of age who could not read and write, 
taken from the census of 1840, to have been at that time 
generally backward as compared with the western states, 
and greatly behind that of the first group. Connecticut 
occupies the highest place in the return; North Carolina 
the lowest. He did not, however, place much confidence 
in the accuracy of this document. e educational aspect 
of the United States is, on the whole, cheering to the phi- 
lanthropist. The evil influences which have been, and 
which are at work in that great country, and which make 
her enemies jeer, and her friends blush, are rifest in the 
least-educated parts of the country, and will no doubt be 
altogether obliterated by education. 


RIGHT OF LABOUR. 


On the question now agitated, whether the state ought to 

rovide labour for all claiming to be employed, the follow- 
ing remarkably sound and practical speech was lately made 
before the French National Assembly by Marius André, 
an operative, and deputy of the Var:— 

‘Citizen Representatives— However great may be the 
talents of those who appear on this tribune—however elo- 
quent their words—they can only give you their individual 
opinion on the questions which are before the Assembly. 
I have no eloquence to bring you; put allow me, at least, 
to offer ‘een my opinion. Labour is the subject of debate, 
and perhaps you will be glad to have on that subject the 
opinion of a working-man. Citizens, I think the Republic 
ought not to allow the providing of labour to be imposed 
on it as a duty; for in doing so she will create for herself 
an immense and permanent danger; since the working-men 
all over France would leave their present employments on 
the slightest pretext; either from insufficiency of wages, or 
from pure conceit, and crowd into Paris, or at least into 
the principal manufacturing towns, which already over- 
flow with operatives. Suppose an operative to be dissatis- 
tied with his master, or suppose he thinks himself not pro- 
perly appreciated: “Very well,” says he, “I will go and 

nd work elsewhere—the country owes me work, and there- 
fore it must give me work ;” and so he sets off for Paris, 
What will the Republic do with all these operatives thus 
flocking to the capital? Will it give every one of them 
the labour of his trade? Will it give the shoemaker shoes 
to make? Will it give the watchmaker watches to make? 
No; it will give them all spade-work—that is, a pretext for 
doing nothing. It will make these men lose the taste for real 
work; and when the taste is once gone, it never comes back 
again. If you want an example of the fatal effects which 
the right to have work provided for them has already had 
on the operative population, listen to this: An employer 
in Paris had eighty operatives at work when the national 
workshops were first opened; and his men were earning, 
on an average, four francs a day (this is equal in value to 
five shillings a day in England for a poor man). When the 
national workshops were opened, the greater part of these 
operatives left their master’s work: for what advantage? 
you will ask me. To earn in the national workshops just 
half what they earned with their master! I am aware that 
in this number one-half were driven to it by the threats 
of the other half; but at all events it is a fact, that of 
eighty workmen wanted at that very time by the master, 
and to whom he was willing to pay four francs a day, 
eight only resisted the intimidation, and were obliged to 
shut themselves up, that they might work without being 
persecuted. The rest, or at least the leaders, preferred 
earning two francs a day for doing nothing, to getting four 
by working industriously. It may be an unpleasant thing to 
say, but I repeat it, the taste for labour is much sooner lost 
than acquired; and it is for that very reason that it has 
pleased Providence to cherish that taste in us by a feeling 


of necessity: it is necessity that makes the good workman, 
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just as it is good conduct which makes him successful. If I 
declare myself against the right in question, I do so, gentle- 
men, as a question of prud , and not because I do not 
sympathise with the operatives. I ought not to be obliged 
to remind you of it, but I believe I speak, if not in the 
name of the operatives in general, at least in the name of a 
very large number of them; for the majority of those who 
have chosen me from among their number to be their 
deputy, think just as I do. As for the state having a duty 
imposed upon it by nature to find work for operatives, as 
far as its power extends, and even to make some extraordi- 
nary exertions when the circumstances are extraordinary, 
there can be no doubt of that; but between saying this, 
and saying that the opergtives have a right to exact labour 
from the state, there’s an absolute gulf. What a number of 
things a father thinks it his duty to do for his children! yet 
the children ought not to claim these things of their father 
as aright. You will tell me that nature has infused into the 
hearts of ts sentiments which induce them to perform 
these duties almost unconsciously; well, what nature could 
not put into the hearts of employers, is supplied in another 
way, by making it their interest. There is no sort of com- 
parison between the work which is done by the operatives 
who love and esteem their master, and what is done by 
those who have cause to feel differently towards him. I am 
in the same way of opinion that it is an imperious duty in 
the state to give food to its children ; but at the same time I 
am bound to observe that the-exercise of this duty, which 
can still less be contested than the duty of giving work, 
would, nevertheless, lead to very unpleasant consequences 


if you proclaimed it as aright. In the quarter where I live, 
when they to make a list of those who were in want, 
the b d was 40; in a few days it was 


found there were 72; and soon after, when a third list was 
made, there were 111. God forbid that I should seem to be 
bringing forward an argument here for refusing succour to 
those who are really in want! No; I merely desired to show 
to what an extent the state was committing itself when, 
instead of confining itself to assisting those who were abso- 
lutely in want, it gave them the right to exact this assistance. 
Gentlemen, I think I may confine myself to these few words: 
if I were at the head of a shop or manufactory, I should 
give you the same reasons for my opinion; but then you 
might fairly consider them as interested reasons. ell, 
then, I who am a you am no master: I am my- 
self an operative, who have passed all my life in labour, 
and I come to tell you that those who seek for labour in 
earnest, hardly ever fuil of obtaining it. When that does hap- 
, and not before, then it is the duty of the state to 
; and in such a case it is too much the interest of 
the state to do so, for any one to suppose that it will fail in 
its duty. It is with the labour of my own hands that I 
have obtained the means of educating my family respect- 
ably; I have therefore a right to speak as I do; and I 
declare that on every occasion, if I have had a comrade 
who was industrious and economical, [ have never found 
that he wanted work more than myself. I shall vote, 
therefore, against operatives having the power of exacting 
labour from the state as a right.’ 


PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE IN LONDON. 


Let us pause to indicate the movement of temperance 
by comparing the proportion of publicans to sinners against 
sobriety in former days and now. ‘ About a century ago,’ 
said Dr Colquhoun before the police committee of 1816, 
* multitudes of men and women were constantly seen rolling 
about the streets drunk ;’ and it was not uncommon to 
behold such an enti ¢ painted under a public-house 
sign as this: ‘ You may here get drunk for a penny, dead 
drunk for twopence, and have clean straw for nothing!’ 
The crime became so general, that the legislature deter- 

-mined to lessen it by making its commission more costly 
and difficult, and levied a duty of 20s. per gallon on spirits, 
and prohibited their sale by retail. e result was, that 

uite as much was drunk as before ; for within two years, 

2,000 persons were convicted under the act within the 
bills of mortality of selling gin clandestinely. At that time 
the population of London may have been about 680,000; 
so that the generality of drunkenness in London at that 
time may be estimated by the fact, that during two years, 
the proportion of convictions for merely selling gin illegally 
to the amount of the population was nearly | in 60; but 
of course many were each convicted many times. 

o- decrease of the vice was not rapid; for we find that 


in 1785, to a population of about 800,000," there were in 
London 7180 houses at which beer and spirits were sold 
—namely, 5975 alehouses, 207 inns, 447 taverns, and 
551 coffee-houses—or a proportion of 1 public-house to 
nearly 112 individuals. The comparison becomes more 
gratifying as we approach the present year. In 1840 there 
were about 1,873,000 individuals; and according to Pig- 
gott’s Directory for that year, 5840 persons, exclusive of 
wine-merchants, dealt in strong drinks, of whom there was 
therefore 1 to nearly every 321 Londoners. The present 
year shines more brightly in this respect than any of its 

ecessors. In 1849 a London population of perhaps 
2,250,000 gives encouragement to no more than 5017 pur- 
veyors of beer and spirituous liquors, exclusive of bottled- 
ale and wine-merchants, or a a pm of 1 publican to 
about every 450 individuals. We recommend these facts 
to the especial attention of temperance societies, and trust 
they will afford encouragement for renewed exertion in 
the excellent cause.— Daily News. 


THE CHANGE-SEEKER. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Wuo to unknown lands would wander, 
Having health and hope at home? 
From the spot where he abideth 
Wherefore should the happy roam ? 
Love—like ivy to the ruin— 
Clingeth where it hath been bred ; 
Peace of mind forbids ambition 
With its schemes to vex the head. 


’Tis the spirit, disappointed 
In its wayward hopes and cares, 
That for novel pleasures seeketh 
Foreign shores and new—despairs ; 
Meeting, 'neath the alien sunshine, 
For the treasures missed at home, 
Pangs that fret the weary body, 
Joys that go, and griefs that come. 


* Give me change !’ the morbid spirit 
Calleth, with a voice that tells 

How its inner sense hath suffered 
From the world’s pernicious spells : 

* Give me changes, give me chances, 
Friendships new, and new desires; 

I would blot from memory’s pages 
Thoughts that scorch like fever’s fires. 


‘ For the fields where roved my childhood, 
Give me scenes that have no look 

Of the garden, or the wild wood 
Where I studied first Love's book. 

Fell each tree that "mid those forests 
Gave me shelter from the sun ; 

In their stead plant stronger foliage, 
"Neath whose shade new rivers run!’ 


£o he says—the disappointed— 

Tired and fretted, soured and palled ; 
Wishing still for alterations, 

Finding fears that come uncalled. 
Those who have no wish to wander 

(Lapped in ease, and rich in health) 
Look with wonder at the longings 

That can ne’er be quenched by wealth. 


There is sorrow in the knowledge 
That the gayest heart may find, 

Ere the head hath snow-drifi, 
Fresh desires to haunt the mind ; 

But the Loved, the Loving, Healthy, 
Hold alone Content’s true gem ; 

What they know, and what they live in, 
That is all the world to them. 


REDUNDANCY OF WORDS. 


The excess to which the unchecked use of redundancy 
tends may be imagined from what the Arabian authors 
tell us, as a boast, of their tongue. The lexicographer 
Mohammedes Al-Firanzabadius reckoned above fourscore 
names for honey, and 1000 for a sword; and Ebn Khalawih 
composed one volume on the 200 words expressing serpent, 
and another on the 500 signifying a lion.—Quarterly Review, 
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